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F'rreNDs AND Frttow TracuErs: Since last we met, the earth has 
spun its way again around the sun; another page of the century-vol- 
ume has been written full, the leaf turned over, and—but for its trans- 
parency from memory—forever hidden from the gaze of mortals. As 
we pause for a moment azd look back over the twelve months just gone, 
let us thank God for His parental care and bountiful benefactions. As 
we cross the threshold and enter the vestibule of the deliberations ap- 
pertaining to this gathering, let us reverently look up and crave Heay- 
en’s richest blessing on us—that for which young Solomon asked, and 
which the Lord so freely granted—an understanding heart. 

Some twenty years ago, a few earnest educators in our staie resolved 
to organize a Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. In the constitution 
which was subsequently adopted, the first object is declared to be the 
mutual improvement of its members. Those who have been in attend~ 
ance upon these annual gatherings from time to time, and have partici- 
pated in the exercises, can testify that they were greatly benefited. 
The society has already grown from the state of helpless infancy to that 
of vigorous manhood, counting its members by hundreds, causing: it- 
self to be known and felt in every portion of Wisconsin. Nevertheless, 
of late years, many have become impressed with the thought that its 
very size and the necessarily heterogenous nature of its elements render 
it unwieldy. Accordingly, your executive committee, after mature de- 
liberation, decided to inaugurate at this period what has been so suc- 
cessfully tried in other states—section work. We all feel solicitous to 
know the results that this change will produce upon our organization; 
but, with the hearty co-operation of each member present, it must 
prove to be a step forward, more particularly as such an arrangement 
affords better facilities for professional improvement than a general 
meeting can possibly offer. 

Permit me to call your attention to what I candidly consider the only 
serious obstacle in the way of complete success to this new undertak- 
ing. Our vocation compels us to associate and labor with unripe 
minds; being creatures of comparison, we might naturally conclude 
that our intellectual attainments, which are so far superior to those of 
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our pupils, must be of a very high order. True, the difficulty could be 
remedied were we to mingle freely with the learned of other profes- 
sions, or to peruse the works of those who are the leaders of modern 
thought. But the duties of the school-room of to-day are so arduous 
and exhaustive that comparatively few avail themselves of such privi- 
leges. Consequently, we may be unfitted to receive the many lessons 
which these hours might teach. We may be better talkers than listen- 
ers. We may have handled the microscope of adverse criticism so fre- 
quently that small defects will be eagerly scannea, while great excel- 
lences, which cannot come within its narrow focus, will pass by unno- 
ticed. Surely, we who have taught so long and so acceptably to patrons 
and pupils in various localities care not to hear the routine of our daily 
work discussed. Mere tyros in the art of teaching may listenand drink 
in all they please; ’twill do them good,—but years ago we finished our 
apprenticeship. Then, indeed, either our calling is so simple as not to 
merit the title of profession; or the limit of our capacity for improve- 
ment is soon reached. Let us determine which. 

The highest prerogative of representative art is to depict nature 
with fidelity and care. ’Tis an axiom with every reasonable being 
that the creature is filled with an insane presumption who thinks by 
his puny skill to transcend or even equal, in all respects, the works of 
the Creator. Yet, strange as it may seem, many are similar to the 
buxom lass who preferred to look at her picture rather than the mirror; 
for her likeness appeared prettier than her image. Such people take 
delight in viewing the canvass and the marble; but see no beauty or 
symmetry in what has come directly from the unseen hand of God. 
The Master Artist has been dethroned from their affections; and, in his 
stead, has been erected that ridiculous caricature—a human idol. 
Nature was ignored by the patrons of the old deductive method; but, 
when the disciples of Lord Bacon began to listen to that voice un- 
heeded through the ages, how firmly was the foundation laid for the 
superstructure of modern science. That imposing edifice now stands 
secure before the astonished gaze of the civilized world. YVhat rela- 
tion has all this to the wonted labors of the instructor? The most 
intimate. 

The decree goes forth, and trembling from the hidden depths of 
nothingness a soul rises into the enviable state of existence. A little 
waif stands on the shore of Time. The child consists of the spiritual 
wedded to the material; the divorce will not be granted until the awful 
step across that unseen line is taken. Those hitherto latent powers are 
aroused to their wonderful activity through the avenues of the senses. 
How matter can affect mind is to us a mystery; but God has bridged 
the chasm and made the transit possible. Nay! He has decreed it the 
great highway over which the swift or ponderous vehicles of thought 
incessantly roll. 

For the first few years of life, no one thwarts nature’s plan. How 
tenderly, yet effectually, does she plume and spread the wings of that 
young intelligence! What proficiency it bas attained ere those school- 
days settle down upon its shoulders! How easily (these acquisitions 
have been made, while scanning the objects within the narrow limits of 
its world, or playing wiih its pets and mates, or listening to the good- 
night story and soothing lullably within its mother’s arms. 

Truly, this system of education is successful. But the time arrives 
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when the threshold of the public school must be crossed; the elemen- 
tary branches must needs be mastered. Is it the part of wisdom for the 
teacher to ignore the information which the new-fledged pupil had pre- 
viously acquired, or the methods which had been profitably utilized for 
that purpose? Unquestionably, no; and the true primary teacher 
whose heart and mind are in full sympathy with the times brings the 
fragrance of the flowers and the incense of the fire-side into the pres- 
ence of those happy up-turned faces. 

Yet after all that has been said and written upzn this department of 
our work, causing a flood of light to pour into the minds of those who 
would but open their eyes, in spite of the progressive spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, you who act ina visitorial capacity know full well that 
many primary schools are famishing through the blindness and stupid- 
ity of the teachers. You frequently find these intellectual extinguish- 
ers seeking to convince the children by their method, or their lan- 
guage, or both, that the mental husks upon which they had been 
starved will now be replaced by something of a more solid nature. The 
trifling sports of former days must now give way to earnest labor. 

The question naturally rises to the lips of the thoughtful mind, at 
what age does the pupil arrive when concrete illustrative teaching 
should be abandoned? The speaker has a strong suspicion, nay, an 
abiding conviction, that when such marked proficiency has been at- 
tained as to render all further aid of the senses useless, God at once 
lets down the ladder and graduates that individual. This world is 
merely a great kindergarten for its many peoples; with what unuttera- 
ble munificence has the Originator of the system strewed appropriate 
and beautiful apparatus wherever the eye may turn. 

We are all familiar with the life and labors of the Messiah whose 
great mission on earth was to teach religious truth and redeem mankind. 
We recall the rich abundance of his illustrations while imparting those 
transcendant moral principles to the inhabitants of Palestine. The 
modest lily of the field more beautifully arrayed than the mighty king 
in all his glory, the pure life of the faithful disciple like a city set on a 
hill that cannot be hid, the true heir to the kingdom of heaven like the 
little child whom he called into the midst of that group and took in his 
loving arms. Think of Nicodemus who came to Him by night asking 
for instruction. Jesus, anxious for his salvation and desirous of being 
understood, compared the working of the Spirit to the blowing of the 
wind :—*“ Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
come in, and whither it goeth.” ‘Nicodemus said unto him, how can 
these things be ? Jesus answered, art thou a master (or teacher) of 
Israel and knowest not these things? If I have told you earthly things 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things?” That is—if I have explained this truth by a familiar simili- 
tude taken from earth without convincing you, what if I had men- 
tioned it as they do in heaven, by pure abstraction? Iam of Paul; 
and I of Apollos. Iam of the Oswego Training School; and I of the 
Winona Normal. Why keep your register thus, why pass your classes 
to recitation in that order, why present a subject to your pupils as you 
do? Because it is authorized by my alma mater. Is such the boast of 
any teacher in this chamber? Then, God pity you! Your car of 
progress has the “ brakes all down.” 

Rather let thoughts similar to these take full possession of our breasts. 
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We are of the Father, that nearest, dearest, aud wisest of instructors. 
With bent knee and bowed head, we encircle His feet and learn of Him. 
We seek by patient investigation, year after year, to familiarize our- 
selves with that wonderful piece ot his mechanism, the human mind. 
We observe His method of introducing Arithmetic; and, ever after- 
ward, unexpected numerical combinations meet our gaze, from the leaf- 
lets of the compound blade over-head to the facets of the powdered 
dust under-foot. We study His plan for teaching Geography, and, 
henceforth, that artificial skeleton map is not considered the summum 
bonum of implements; but the living landscape receives careful at- 
tention. Are we troubled to bring the definitions of the grand divis- 
ions of land aud water within the comprehension of our pupils? Those 
cumuli floating calmly across heaven’s blue arch, in connection with 
their fantastic indentations, furnish us an abundance of illustration. 
We apply His system of Reading by arousing the emotions to be ex- 
pressed; that scaffolding of Babel (or better babble) consisting of one 
thousand and one rules at once totters and falis. 

Consider His method of government: Are all earth’s inhabitants 
treated precisely alike; or is the individuality of every member of so- 
ciety clearly recognized by a life experience peculiar to itself? Has 
the Perfect One such a horror against rules as some of our modern ed- 
ucators? Does He rest satisfied with the request, “ Do right;” which 
being interpreted by different persons may be made to mean anything 
or nothing? Turn to the decalogue and read: ‘“ Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me?” Tis equally specific throughout. Cast the 
eye briefly over that wonderful Sermon on the Mount, which contains 
an intensely spiritualized explanation and application of the ancient 
Sinaic law: ‘ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shal] be in danger of the 
judgment. But I say unto you that whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

The charge is often urged against our profession, that it necessarily 
dwarfs the growth of the intellectual powers of its members. We are 
magnanimously compared to the constellation Ursa Major, which for- 
ever describes the circumference of its own small circle. But were we 
to enter and continue in God’s normal class, faithfully performing our 
daily duties as teachers, we might with far more propriety be likened 
to the giant of the forest which sends down its roots into the deep, 
firm subsoil of practicality, and hangs out—high in air—its million 
leafy banners to be rustled by the spiritual play of speculation. You 
know how anxious you are, when the local superintendent is present, 
to demonstrate that you are following instructions, by doing the right 
work according to approved principles. What must the Great Gener- 
al Superintendent think of those high schools in educational palaces 
which cost tens of thousands, yet supplied with scarcely a dollar’s 
worth of natural or artificial illustrative apparatus. What pity or con- 
tempt must we feel for those instructors who are surrounded with an 
abundance of such implements, but who use them as crown jewels are 
worn—only on rare occasions! It takes too much time and dces not 
afford that vaunted discipline. Yes, we ignore God’s plan, and He 
ignores our labor. With this insane haste to sow abstract principles 
broadcast, what wonder if some of our graduates can solve an ordinary 
mathematical problem only after they have learned the answer, or ana- 
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lyze a plant only after they have been told its name and have referred 
to a botanical index? What wonder if they pass a highly creditable 
examination in astronomy and still are unable to trace the ecliptic in 
the heavens, or te read the aspects of the planets as recorded in a com- 
mon almanac? Let us awake to the pressing necessities of the hour. 
Let us not be so far in the rear of progress that a fitting representation 
of our life would be an old man in the dead of winter standing under 
the boughs of a leafless tree to protect himself from starlight! 

The second object of this organization, as declared in its constitution, 
is the advancement of public education throughout the state. An ear- 
nest, intelligent and continuous agitation here and elsewhere is evi- 
dently necessary to produce the desired effect. By candidly discussing 
the great educational questions of general policy, we shall be lifted up 
into a more invigorating intellectual atmosphere, and the horizon which 
bounds our mental vision will rapidly expand. We shall be led to ex- 
claim with the old Scotch lady who had spent all her years within her 
native vale, as she stood beside her friends upon the summit of the 
Grampian Hills, fondly imagining that then surely the whole earth came 
into the focus of her eye, “ Wha wo’d hae believed that the world is 
sae large.” 

We cannot be too forcibly impressed with the thought that Truth is 
what we seck; if wooed and won, she is mighty and must prevail. 
Hence, while reasonable pains should be taken to secure the enactment 
of proper school laws, yet it is not necessary for any individual in this 
association to humiliate his self-respect and disgust the members of our 
state legislature by dancing a constant attendance upon its sessions. 

Certain questions will necessarily be presented for our consideration 
which require to be studied with careful deliberation. Would it not 
be advisable in such cases to appoint committees whose duty it shall 
be to report a year hence? It may be said that they will fail to furn- 
ish the required information, by absenting themselves from the next 
meeting. I believe the objection is not well founded; for they will es- 
teem it a privilege to be present, if the appointments are made not ac- 
cording to any high-sounding or low-sounding educational title, not 
according to the political basis of locality, but according to the ability, 
fidelity, and enthusiasm heretofore manifested. The Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association can illy afford to put the name of any person upon its 
programme of exercises simply for the sake of patronizing that indi- 
vidual. When your president has announced the report of one of these 
short-lived committees upon an important subject to be ready, and you 
are Waiting upon the tip-toe of expectancy, is it not aggravating to 
hear the chairman read an empty flourish of glittering generalities, or 
an unqualified endorsement of some public institution, or a vain glori- 
fication of our educational achievements? Verily, we all need to pray 
with fervor— Save us from our friends.” 

In 1855, the sum of $150,502.80 was divided among 186,960 school 
children, affording 80} cents to cach. According to the July number of 
Journal of Education, $163,268.43 has just been apportioned upon 
418,637 children, giving a ratio of 39 cents per scholar. We all expect 
the population of Wisconsin to steadily increase. It becomes a ques- 
tion for our serious consideration, what can be done to swell the school 
fund so that its income, in a few years, when distributed per capita, 
shall not be merely nominal? 
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Of course, the old inquiry—how can the teaching forces be strength- 
ened—is ever new. The state uses considerable machinery for the 
benefit of the profession. Is it properly utilized, is it of the right kind, 
is there enough? 

I invite your special attention to the following subjects found among 
the regular exercises: “ Course of Study;” “How to Improve Mixed 
Schools.” These have been assigned to gentlemen of acknowledged 
ability, for discussion; but, on account of the vast importance of both 
topics, I would recommend that each be referred to a special com- 
mittee, in order-that the association may be better enabled to take 
definite action at this or some subsequent session. 

Fellow-Teachers :—Ours is indeed a noble mission. America has 
committed to our charge her beloved sons and daughters. She bends 
over us with the yearning solicitude of a mother’s heart portrayed on 
every feature ; with earnest gaze, she observes our daily labor and care- 
fully estimates its value ; with atteniive ear, she listens to these delib- 
erations and ponders well their influence. 

Oh! say—shall she yet become the mother of many nations, extend- 
ing her benignant sway over both continents, severing with one blow 
the rude shackles of slavery and the worse fetters of ignorance and su- 
perstition? Or shall her history be like the lightning flash in midnight 
darkness —brilliant but brief? ’Tis for us to answer. If the members 
our profession continue to rear her offspring as worthy brothers of 
Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, a glorious future awaits her. But 
should the supply of such patriots cease through our inecmpetence or 
neglect, her days will soon be numbered. 





WOMAN’S WAGES FOR TEACHING. 
BY MISS MARTHA A, TERRY. 
(Essay read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 10, 1872.) 


Presenting the claims of teachers to a teachers’ association would 
seem a superfluous effort, like memorializing Congress in behalf of con- 
gressional privileges, or petitioning legislature to increase the perquis- 
ites of its members. But it may be said, with some show of justice, 
that many of the profession do not understand the relative position 
held by women among educators; and many more, for lack of hearty 
interest in their own work, do not properly regard the claims of the 
profession itself. Rightly to estimate the value of woman’s labor in 
this department, it is necessary to compare teaching with other ways 
of solving the “ bread and butter problem;” and, if the treatment of 
the subject be somewhat general at first, it will be with the hope of 
thus gaining light on the particular phase of it which comes under our 
consideration. 

If there were nothing to be improved in the present position of 
women as teachers, the time allotted to this subject on the programme 
might be otherwise profitably employed; yet we do not wish to offer 
only a grumble at existing circumstances, regardless of our own rela- 
tion to the situation. 

The self-satisfied whine of the unappreciated has been, long since, 
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voted out of good society by acclamation. It is now generally con- 
ceded thai the community values a man at what he is worth, and that, 
in some way, he fails to deserve a good name if he fails to receive one. 
It is equally true, however, that the encouragement of society helps a 
man to deserve its encomiums, and, in this way, the world at large be- 
comes responsible for its own estimate of individuals. 

In individualizing for a time the profession of teaching, while we 
grant that its representatives are not without biame for the light esti- 
mate which the world puts upon its value, we must claim that society 
bears the larger share of the responsibility. Society wrongs us, as a 
profession, by failing to appreciate the worth of an education as a pre- 
paration for the active duties of life. 

From the hod-carrier to the millioraire, the business world is full of 
men, themselves successful with but limited early advantages, who look 
upon the years of childhood and youth as so much time to waste. The 
school census of every state bears witness to the multitudes of children 
who waste this time outside the school-room; worn, out teachers, with 
expedients for gaining attention and securing work exhausted, can tes- 
tify to the numbers who are wasting the time inside the school room. 
The teacher, then, being only a device, convenient if not too expensive, 
for assisting children to waste time, or kill it, in the least detrimental 
manner, is hardly entitled to much honor, or deserving of great reward. 
These unthinking parents do not see how the habits formed in these 
impressible years, are to make or mar the after life of their children; 
they cannot stop to reckon the hours of patient, thoughtful care given 
to the thoughtless boy, the frivclous girl; least of all can they enter 
into the secret heart of the teacher, and see there the earnest desire for 
good which goes out into the life, a mighty influence, whose effect can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

The teacher’s work often fails of its just valuation, because a false 
idea is entertained of the amount of work required. If the school-bell 
chimed in with the factory beils, calling us at early dawn to our labors, 
most of us would hardly find the ten hours long enough to embrace the 
work which we must now daily accomplish. But the legal six hours is 
the maximum of time with which the profession is credited, and teachers 
are objects of envy on account of their easy life. 

It is hardly possible to suggest a remedy for this false impression. 
If outsiders would value rightly our labors, they must enter the pro- 
fession. 

It needs only a glance at the business world, to assure any candid 
person that teaching is far from being placed on a level with other pro- 
fessions requiring an equal amount of preparation and no greater devo- 
tion in their exercises. Law, medicine, and even theology, may secure 
to their followers high social pcsition, comfortable homes, and quiet old 
age. The unremitting labor of the teacher brings him only a precari- 
ous livelihood, placing him at the mercy of every personal pique, every 
party prejudice ; and, worn out with his ill-appreciated laLors, he falls 
early a victim to disease, or is driven to seek some easier and more lu- 
crative means of support. 

There is an idea, deeply rooted in communities, militating against the 
propriety of instructor’s seeking yecuniary advantage. Teaching is 
looked upon as a missionary enterprise, which snould be unattended by 
hope or desire for earthly gain. ‘Too many teachers from vears of sad 
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experience have learned the hopelessness of the hope, if not yet quite 
unencumbered with the desire. When teaching takes its proper place 
among the learned professions, it will be understood that teachers, like 
other men and women, need not find an earnest disposition to use their 
talents faithfully for good, diametrically opposed to a lawful and lauda- 
ble desire to make money. If tke profession could in this way acquire 
permanence and respectability, instead of condemning its members to 
trom-hand-to-mouth existence, and a nomadic life, the gray heads, 
crowns of glory, would not long be missing from our ranks, and other 
professions would be forced to seek recruits elsewhere. 

In some of these very points teachers, too, are verily guilty, and 
must assume their own share of the blame. Society may lodge com- 
plaint against us that we do not train children for their after lives by a 
proper development of character; that we aim to crowd the memory 
with facts rather than to develop the mental powers and fit them to 
contend with the evil forces which are encountered in later life. Some 
of us have not so learned our office that we realize the bearing of each 
early habit upon the mature character. We seek order for its own 
sake; faithfuless, for convenience, if at all; independence only to save 
trouble, and glorify geography and arithmetic into objects of existence. 
Not so shall be gained the coveted honors. When we can train men 
women, jnstead of automatic reading and ciphering machines, we may 
begin to take our true position in the working world. 

Many who are engaged in teaching lack the training necessary to the 
work. Taking up a profession in the interim of other occupations, or 
for lack of any other visible means of support, with no previous know- 
ledge of the business, and with half the attention directed to improving 
the situation at the earliest cpportunity, is not the way to succeed. 
And in proportion to the number of “cheap teachers,” who will do 
cheap work ut cheaper rate, are the claims of the whole profession 
undevated, and the inducements offered to skilled labor diminished. 

Many of us must accuse ourselves of a lack of the hearty devotion to 
our work, which is the secret of true success. The painter at his easel, 
the sculptor at his modeling clay—these are doing no greater work 
than ours. It sometimes seems that for us no ordinary consecration is 
suflicient; that our lips, like those of the prophet of old, should be 
touched with the divine fire to speak our message; that in our hearts 
should be the inspiration of a high and holy mission. 

Some teachers, on the contrary, with too keen a sense of wrongs that 
must be righted, and good that must be done, have unduly exerted 
their powers to make up deficiencies, and need humbly to confess “ the 
sin of over-work.” We shall not so advance the cause. Every day that 
has left us exhausted beyond our rallying powers, has not only recorded 
against us a debt to be paid in after suffering, but has added another to 
the many arguments which tend to discourage the young students of 
our country from looking to teaching as a life work. Of all the cir- 
cumstances which tend to lower teaching in reputation and market 
value, woman must bear her proportion. While claiming in some re- 
gards a peculiar fitness for the work of instruction, she is not generally 
better qualified for it either physically or mentally, nor is her devotion 
to its high requirements more complete. Those who defend the pres- 
ent disproportion in the wages of the sexes in this department, must 
prove a greater inequality in their labors than teachers are generally 
willing to admit. 
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No one familiar with the modus operandi of the public schools of 
the present day can have failed to notice how the work required of wo- 
men differs from that which is required cf men. Each sex has its dis- 
tinctive function in teaching, and neither can do the work of the other 
with the same success. 

Man excels in making general plans; woman in efliciently working 
out those plans; man gains his ends by decisive action, woman hers by 
patient beseiging; man breaks the rocks that lie in the way, woman 
wears them away by degrees. Man cultivates in his pupils the strong- 
er elements of character; woman’s influence inculcates the gentler vir- 
tues and graces; man trains more successfully the reason; woman edu- 
cates more truly the sensibilities and the will; man builds the imposing 
super-structure, for which woman has carefully and patiently laid the 
foundation. 

The mentat constitution of woman gives her a readier insight into 
the wants and needs, the preferences and prejudices of her pupils, and 
so a closer sympathy with their inner life. Her intuition thus avoids 
unpleasant points of contact, and the evil spirit lying dormant may die 
of inaction as well as in mortal combat. It is in the conilict, if it must 
come, that man’s strength is specially manifest. He possess that which 
must be the back ground of all authority, the superior physical power 
which will inspire fear, when better emotions cannot be aroused. 

This physical superiority, and his genius for general plans, often 
make the work of a man clearly more valuable than that of the women 
who carry out his plans, since, without his work, theirs would be use- 
less. Women labor, at present, under another disadvantage, which 
will, we hope, soon disappear under the influence of enlarged ideas of 
female education. Many a teacher, conscious of her own deficiencies, 
is toiling day and night to make up to herself what she lost in early 
lire, through the ignorance or the carelessness of others. 

The time has gone by when a girl could spend a few years in a su- 
perficial course of study, play with languages, dabble in the sciences, 
acquire a general horror for the higher mathematics and a particular 
contempt for arithmetic, and then graduate, even with a Latin diploma 
which she could not translate, and expect to take a high place among 
the instructors of youth. Women who have fault to find with their 
wages must not so fit themselves for their work. This lack of qualifi- 
cation, and the popular prejudice in favor of masculine ability, are 
prominent among the causes for the low wages of female teachers. 
But the Normal Schools all over our Jand are tast raising the standard 
of qualification, and candid minds are everywhere admitting that the 
work of education has need of both sexes for its proper accomplish- 
ment. 

It is time, then, to inquire whether women, as teachers, have a fair 
proportion of remuneration for their labors. 

An attempt has been made to show what some of these labors are. 
But nothing has been said, and enough cannot be said of the strain of 
nerve and wear of brain which teaching necessitates in woman. Of 
highly nervous organization, whence comes the peculiar power, in- 
tensely sympathetic and over-anxious for results, the heart of the true 
teacher is thoroughly in her work. Not only the hours of the day, but 
often the watches of the night, are given up to it, until sleep is sought in 
vain, and rest becomes a thing of vacations only. 
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To change this state of things would be to change the nature of wo- 
man in such a way as to unfit her for her peculiar work; no great good 
is attained without great price. That price women freely pay, finding 
in the work itself a reward which is greater than anything which money 
can procure. 

But there is another side to the question. Should all this devotion 
meet with no greater appreciation than that which lays upon the al- 
ready overtasked faculties the additional burden of poverty? Should 
hours which might recruit the exhausted frame be demanded for use in 
devising and executing expedients to make the month’s wages supply 
the month’s needs? When a man has finished his day’s labor he has 
fulfilled the demands of society. His meals are provided for him, his 
clothing costs him hardly a thought, and his salary is sufficient to pay 
the price of his living. A woman, after an equal number of hours of 
labor, at less than half the pay, must too often burn the midnight oil, 
not in pursuit of science, but in vain attempts to answer the old prac- 
tical question, “ What shall I eat, and wherewithal shall I be clothed?” 

This necessity puts a restraint upon woman which is an impassable 
barrier to true success in the profession. Furnish her with the means 
to rid herself of these petty cares, and of anxiety for her future sup- 
port, to provide herself with aids to mental improvement and increase 
of knowledge of her profession, and her work will speedily rise in value 
to an extent hardly to be realized. All over our fair country a:e women 
who are doing work, as teachers, of which no man need be ashamed, 
under disadvantages which men cannot appreciate, and at prices which 
men would scorn to receive. They will continue to do it, for necessity 
is laid upon them. One by one they are falling far behind in the ranks, 
their information is growing old-fashioned, and the new fountains—in 
their very sight—are forbidden to them for lack of money. Their 
strength is failing, their over-tasked minds are refusing to perform 
their normal functions, and, by-and-by, the struggle will end. Over 
their early graves may be written, Died—not of “ excessive echool- 
teaching,” but of insuflicient pay. 

There is little, it secrms, that teachers can do to right their own 
wrongs. Our hands and hearts are full of our work; we have no time 
to spend in haranguing the community in our own behalf. But the 
mills of God, slow in their griading, must reach our grist at last. 

Until the time of our relief shall come, we can at least strive toward 
excellence in our calling, and so inspire the world with a juster estimate 
of its value. The better things may not be for us, but the work that 
is done for those who come after is the holiest of all. Inthe hand of the 
guiding Providence, who, through darkness and conflict and sin, is lead- 
ing humanity to perfect light, peace and purity in the future, we may 
safely trust our cause. 

<> = 


WOMAN’S WAGES FOR TEACHING. 
BY MISS ELLA M. STEWART. 
{Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 10, 1871.] 


On this subject I have felt more than I have thought; thinking of it 
only incites me to rebellion against what cannot at present be altered ; 
yet every day am I made conscious of the galling fact that many of us 
women are performing the same work as men for from one-half to two- 
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thirds the wages. Many of our number are also laboring successfully 
in grammar and intermediate departments for one-fourth and one-fifth 
the amount received by male principals of schools. I say many of us, 
not all, believing that a few receive as much if not more than they earn; 
for a poor teacher is not even worth the poor salary paid her. 

Man, in general, holds more responsible and laborious positions than 
woman, yet is this sufficient reason for a difference of thirteen hundred 
dollars in the wages of the two? Many of cur primary teachers, 
(women of course), receive but twenty dollars per inonth; with this 
sum, they are expected to board and clothe themselves, take the leading 
educational periodicals, attend Teacher’s Associations, and take an ac- 
tive part in society. At the same time, the principal is receiving fif- 
teen hurdred dollars, and, aside from school work, no more is expected 
of him than of her. We acknowledge that he should be paid the 
higher salary, but if she does as well in the primary, as he does in the 
high school, we certainly think it very unjust to fix the recompense of 
the one at two-fifteenths that of the other. 

Likewise is it when the man and the woman fill the same situation. 
When, three years since, I took the place of a gentleman in one of 
the city schools in this state, for just one half what he had received, I 
felt that the school board had done wrong in offering me such a price; 
also, that I was doing wrong in accepting it. Yet it was the best I 
could do at the time, and being obliged to work, I accepted the pcsi- 
tion and wages, giving in return my best eforts. That salary was in- 
creased the second term to four-Sevenths what the man had received; 
but more than that, they could not afford to pay. 

Can we find any reasons for the poorness of woman’s wages? Asa 
class, they are less highly educated than men. They have not given as 
much time and study to fit themselves for the profession, hence the 
universal rule has been to give them the lower schools and less pay. 
Formerly in the country districts, they were engaged to teach only in 
the summer, for then a woman was incapable of governing the large 
boys who attended during the winter term. 

hen woman first commenced to teach, it was for the purpose of 
earning money solely, and she took little pride in her school, caring 
only for the dollars and cents. Since that time her ideas have enlarged 
and she has constantly and rapidly improved. I suppose, too, that some 
years ago man considered it out of woman’s place to teach; this, per- 
haps, was one reason for grinding her wages down, down to the lowest 
point. Men have always engaged the parties to educate their children. 
Perhaps they judge of an applicant’s ability by comparison with their 
own, and pay accordingly. 

The aim of those who hire teachers seems to be to obtain them for 
the least amount possible; yet people are awake to-day to the necessity 
of having good teachers. Now if all such good instructors demand 
better wages, will not work for less, and as a poor one will not be hired, 
we must eventually command the wages we ought to have. Low pay 
is an obstacle in the path of many, which prevents them from rising in 
their profession. 

A short time ago I asked an experienced teacher, who had visited 
schools, in what condition she found one of the departments. The re- 
port given was not very flattering; but she ended with this remark: 
“‘ She (the teacher) does as well as I would for the pay.” Now we feel 
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that this is wrong. If she engaged to teach the school for twenty dol- 
lars per month, as she did, it becomes her duty to perform the work to 
the best of her ability. Such a person is doiag nothing to improve her 
wages. 

One thing necessary before we can command a higher price for our 
labor is this; we must fit ourselves for the work; must not think be- 
cause we have graduated from a High or Normal school, we know all 
that is necessary about teaching, or if we can obtain a certificate, we 
are competent to manage at least a primary school, for here we need 
more tact and ingenuity than elsewhere. We must fit ourselves intel- 
lectually, morally, and physically for the work, must become familiar 
with the best methods of imparting knowledge, must learn to govern 
ourselves and others, must study human nature, and must realize the 
fact that we are moulding the futures of those who are soon to fill our 

laces. 

. We see few lady principals of schools. In many cases the cause is 
a lack of education or government, hence the necessity of improving 
ourselved in these particulars. It is unjust for a woman to step into a 
man’s place and perform the same work for less than he does it. She 
wrongs not only herself but him, takes from him what he needs to sup- 
port his family. This we do not wish. All we ask is to see both on 
the same platform; equally skilled and equally paid, giving people 
their choice between the two. 

Under existing circumstances it is difficult for woman to acquire the 
knowledge and skill she needs. Many wish to attend school again, but 
they say: “ How can we? Here we are, receiving barely enough to 
support us now, thus making it impossible.” So they remain in the 
old places, longing continually to do better. They must learn that by 
sacrifice and labor, they may accomplish much where they are; they 
must learn to exercise self-denial now, for future good. Some offer the 
flimsy excuse that women do not need as much as men for their support, 
and if more were given them, it would be spent foolishly. We hope 
it does not cause them much anxiety to see a woman spending her own 
money as she pleases. Political economy teaches that for labor of any 
kind an equivalent should be given. Now since the labor is the same, 
the equivalent should be the same, irrespective of sex. Besides, it is 
seldom we see a woman who has worked hard for what she earns, wast- 
ing it foolishly. Earnest labors usually appreciate the value of money, 
and may be. trusted to spend it as they choose. 

It is sometimes urged, too, that a woman has only herself to support, 
while man has his family. Frequently, men, even with families, sup- 
port only themselves, and a woman who works has relatives, perhaps a 
tather, mother, sisters, brothers, or children to assist, and if she have 
none of these, she has her own future for which to provide. 

But the greatest objection on the part of men is that if our wages 
rise theirs must fall. As a certain amount of money is appropriated 
for teachers’ wages (and beyond this we cannot go), if our wages are 
increased, men’s must be decreased. This is the cause of so much op- 
position on their part; they endeavor to promote, not the welfare of 
the majority, but their own selfish interests. This equalization of 
wages will benefit mankind immeasurably; and the few should suffer, 
if they must, in order that the many may be benefited. Let us then 
take from the mountains sufficient to fill the valleys and level the land. 
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Throughout the country, the number 'and salaries of lady teachers 
are constantly increasing. We also see them filling more responsible 
positions than formerly. The reason is they are qualifying themselves 
better and people are awakening to the fact that women earn their 
wages as well as men. We have a few cities aud one state of which 
we may justly be proud. By acting upon their dictates of justice, 
they have placed before the world models well worthy of being copied. 
In this, as in other things, reform will not be immediate, but must come 
after years of earnest toil. 


We cannot see that the ballot is necessary to woman beiore this mat- 
ter will be righted. We think it would be a necessary accompaniment 
of the ballot ; but independent of this, the time must come when wo- 
man will receive the same wages as man for the same work, and every- 
where be paid according as she does. We who teach now may not live 
to reap the benefits of the mueh wished for day ; but our successors 
will. 

We must not expect to be victorious without labor—combined labor ; 
for only by the united workings of millions of heat-rays are the mists 
and fogs that surround the earth dispersed and we enabled thereby to 
enjcy pure, bright sunshine. Let us strive to offer to the public oaly 
educated labor and expect therefor a price which it should command, 
no matter at whose demand. Let us bear in mind that we hold the bal- 
ance in our hands, and must decide which side shall fall and which shall 
rise. May we all appreciate tiie necessity of commencing ourselves, 
the much needed reform, and as an emblem of success adopt as our 
motto, ‘ Work ;” remembering— 

“ We must not expect to be reapers 
And gather the ripe, gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers 
And watered the furrows with tears. 
It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical life of ours, 
The field will yield as we make it— 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 


MENTAL FACULTIES NEGLECTED IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


BY PROF. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, WHITEWATER. 


(Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 10, 1872.) 


To get, to keep, to use, are the three great intellectual processes of 
the mind. Through the first we get fundamental facts; through the sec- 
ond we get fundamental principles. I am not now asserting anything 
of the exact metaphysical nature of either. I am only asserting the 
practical fact for a practical pnrpose. The keeping processes are also 
of two general sorts, when considered practically ; the first wherein the 
ideas lie slumbering in the mind, disordered, disocnnected, a confused 
mass, not easily roused into consciousness, and when roused are apt to 
be our worst enemies, from their own suicidal confusion, as it was in 
the host of the Midianites, when Gideon awoke them by the crash of 
pitchers and the blast of trumpets, and set every man’s sword against 
his fellows; the second, wherein our ideas sleep under arms, in battle 
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order, ready at the least signal to spring into orderly array and rush to 
the conflict. The one is the tar-bucket memory; whatever falls into it 
sticks, and sticks there just as it fell. The other is the orderly, system- 
atic, book-keeper of the mind. The using processes are likewise of 
two kinds: 1st, the ideas that we have may be wrought upon to give 
us new ideas; 2d, the ideas we have may be used to guide us in action. 

Now I am not attempting herein to promulgate a system of mental 
philosophy. I am simply trying to sketch a simple and practical out- 
line for our present purposes, and I desire especially to avoid contro- 
verted points and metaphysical technicalities. Our president, when 
requesting me to present this subject, limited me to twenty minutes, 
expressing the hope that I would “ boil it down.” Now metaphysical 
terms are the most volatile part of the subject. O that some genius of 
the nineteenth century would so boil down the whole subject of meta- 
physics that all its vague terms would be evaporated and nothing left 
but the solid truths of the science. 

What are we doing and what are we not dving in the szhool-room for 
the culture of these several processes and their special applications and 
activities? Let us examine in detail: The six senses are the great get- 
ters of understanding. I say six, not because there are only six, but 
because the others are less important. Through sight, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, touching, and the muscular sense, we obtain the mass of crude 
material out of which our thoughts and feelings are elaborated. It is 
absolutely necessary to success, then, that these fact-gatherers should 
furnish us an abundance of good, sound, reliable material. We should, 
then, give them careful and skillful training that their action may be 
accurate, exact, and trustworthy. Do we do it? 

Let us enter still more into detail. Discrimination of color enters 
into a large number of the practical affairs of life—a far larger number 
than the casual observer imagines. To perceive and judge of color 
readily and accurately is absolutely essential in certain important occu- 
pations. Yet how much attention is given to it in the schoolroom? 
In what percentage of the schools of the State is it taught at all in any 
form? I choose to present this first because its nature and applications 
are striking and manifest, and because it has, perhaps, received more 
direct attention than any other of the so-called perceptive faculties. 
Prof. Sheldon and others have made it prominent, yet how inadequate 
is our culture and the culture we are giving? How many of us or our 
pupils can distinguish crimson, magenta, and solferino, or lilac and lavy- 
ender—the colors, I mean, not the names? How many can skillfully 
harmonize colors in costume, furniture or flower-garden? How many 
detect the manufacturer’s cheat? How many discern, in the fading 
grain, between drouth, disease, and insect? It should be distinctly 
borne in mind that here, as elsewhere, I am pleading, not for knowl- 
edge, but for ability. Not that we ought to burden and hamper our 
minds with a mass of names and technicalities concerning hues and 
tints and shades, but that we are to sharpen our wits, that when we 
have occasion, we may see and know. 

Perception and judgment of luster is an important activity of the 
mind, and yet it is one that is almost utterly ignored in the school- 
room. A large portion of those discernments which we attribute to 
color are in reality due to luster. We distinguish silks and other 
fabrics rather by luster than by color. We discern metallic and mineral 
substances largely by it. Side by side with color, it demands attention. 
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Our minds are almost continually called into activity in the discrim- 
ination of extension, in its various forms and modifications, under such 
terms as length, breadth, thickness, heighth, depth, dimension, dis- 
tance, size, magnitude, capacity; terms more orless synonymous. We 
judge of these not alone by the eye but by the muscular and tactual 
senses; and in judging by the eye, we use it, not simply as an optical, 
but also as a muscular organ. But just here, I prefer, for convenience, 
to speak only of eye culture, without technical distinctions. 

It would be superfluous to dwell upon the practical value of ability 
to discriminate tension. It is unnecessary to call attention to the large 
place it holds in the industrial activities, when it is remembered that we 
do not make an intelligent motion in which it is not involved either as 
an estimate by the eye or otherwise. This constant activity gives it, 
indeed, a desultory and uncertain culture. For this the school-room 
should substitute accurate, thorough, s:stematic training. It may be 
urged that we will gain this in the experiences of life, whether it is 
taught in the schooi-room or not. So would we gain, and in the same 
slovenly manner, language, geography and mathematics. The objection 
is based upon false grounds. The school is not a supplementary but a 
preparatory institution. It is not to give a varnishing and veneering 
foreign to the experiences of life, which those experiences rub off, but 
it is to give a solid basis for those experiences, one which their friction 
will polish not mar. Yet this process of the mind, constant and import- 
ant as it is, is sadly neglected in our average schools. In but few does 
it receive any separate, special attention. Even where it is involved 
in the common branches it is often altogether ignored. 

In geography, where extension forms an essential feature, a few facts 
indeed are learned, but in general these are mere acts of the memory; 
the judgement is not aroused, the facts are forgotten and the labor 
wasted. In the so-called compound numbers, we compel our children 
to recite to us of inches, feet, miles, acres, quarts, gallons, bushels, 
degrees, secouds and minutes, but we do not compel them to tell us 
or rather to show us, what these are, to show us what power of dis- 
cernment and judgement they have in respect to them. I. think I do 
not overstate the facts when I assert that a considerable per centage of 
our school children cannot distinguish in respect to a given article, 
presented to them, whether it is a quart measure or a pint measure; or 
a given line, whether it is one rod or two rods in length; or a given 
piece of land, whether it is three acres or five acres; or a given weight, 
whether it is one pound or one-half pound; or a given roof, whether it 
slants 60 or 160 degrees. How many Wisconsin girls, from anything 
learned in the school-room, can give any trustworthy judgment of the 
width of calico or muslin? How many Wisconsin boys, from anything 
learned in the school-room, can measure out to a horse six quarts of 
oats, ina tin pan? Ido not insist that we should turn aside from the 
mathematics to teach this, but it should have its place and receive the 
attention its importance demands. 

Discrimination of direction and position or locality are closely re- 
lated to the preceding, and so much of what has just been said applies 
here that 1 will pass them with the mere mention. 

Judgment of form is an important activity of the mind. A member 
of the neglected list, it is yet quite largely involved in one ordinary 
studies, lying as it does at the basis of reading, writing and drawing. 
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And the marked superiority of the late systems of penmanship is a 
bright example of the utility of giving close attention to the discrimi- 
nation of form, dimension and distance. One of the great obsta- 
cles that teachers of drawing and penmanship constantly meet with, is 
want of accurate discriminating judgment in these respects. But 
beyond these there is a large field for its culture. 

I will let the architecture of our common school houses, external and 
internal, preach you a sermon on this point. It is more eloquent than 
I can be. All these are processes of the mind acting through the eye, 
through one of the six great gateways by which it holds communica- 
tion with the external world. Whether these processes are metaphys- 
ically distinct, is not a question that concerns us here; they are so, 
practically, as experiments show. 

Connected with the ear are several activities of the mind, practically 
and as is believed, physiolcgically, distinct. To distinguish quality, 
volume and pitch of sound are so far distinct that ability to do one may 
exist without corresponding ability to do the others. I cannot say that 
these are altogether neglected powers, for reading and music receive 
more or less attention in all our schools. I will not do more than urge 
more attention and that that attention be more specific, be radical. In- 
stead of giving incidental and desultory training, introduce separate 
and special exercises to secure delicacy of discrimination as to quality, 
volume, pitch, and theless elementary facts of harmony, rhythm, dis- 
tance and direction. 

Whatever attention has been given to muscular sense kas been un- 
wittingly dune, with rare exceptions. Even its presence in the sister- 
hood of senses has been but vaguely recognized. Yet it is ina certain 
sense the most fundamentai, the most essential of all our senses, since it 
gives us the essential ideas of matter, and it modifies in an important 
respect the impressions received through others. All our movements 
are guided by its intelligent, though unrecognized actions. The skill- 
ful pianist is piloted through those wonderfully complex and rapid 
movements not by the eye nor by the touch, but by the muscular sense. 
The practical penman relies almost wholly upon its guidance. The chief 
exercise it has received in the school-room has been given in connection 
with penmanship, in which it forms an essential element, and the most 
successful teachers in this department introduce the most special exer- 
cises for its culture without perhaps recognizing their specific applica- 
tion to this sense; and still greater specialization will, I opine, lead 
to still better results. Substitute discrimination of presure and re- 
sistance for color and luster, and what has been said under eye culture 
will in general be applicable to the culture of the muscular sense. 

The culture of the sense of tcuch is almost utterly ignored in the 
school-room. It is, forsooth, absolutely necessary that our pupils should 
know everything in the text-books, from the parietals to the plantar 
arch, from the capital of Zanzibar to tue periphrastic conjugation; but 
it is not a matter worthy of our attention that their fingers are so dull 
and senseless that they cannot distinguish a cotton fabric from a linen 
one, a silken from a woolen, a print from a poplin, the good from the 
poor. Fellow teachers, this should not be so. Not that we should do 
less of the one, but more of the other. The senses of taste and smell 
are also entirely neglected. -How far it is desirable to give attention to 
these may be questioned, but I would not entirely set them aside. 
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These, then, together with the internal senses, the intuitions, upon 
which I shall not dwell because of their peculiar nature and of the con- 
troversy that still attaches to them, are the means through which the 
mind obtains its elemertary material, its crude pabulum. It must retain, 
digest and utilize it. 

The retentive process, the memory, can scarcely be said to be a ne- 
elected department of the mind. It has received more attention in the 
mass of schools than all other departments combined. We have been 
accustomed to treat the mind as we do turkeys just before Thanksgiv- 
ing, under the impression that the more food we force down the mental 
esophagus, the better the result. We forget that it is the food digest- 
ed and not the food engorged that is the measure of utility. We forget 
that at the best the stufling process but increases the amount of adi- 
pose tissue and not of muscle and nerve. In either case, turkey or 
mind, the process is a prelude to decapitation. 

The digestive processes of the mind are both neglected and tram- 
melled. Our characteristic headlong haste, as Americans, aliows no 
time for reflection. We bolt our mental food as we do our physical, 
with no thought or care, or provision for subsequent action. And when 
we are compelled to take the second thought, when we are compelled 
to compare, to analyze, to combine, tc reason, to generalize, to classify, 
we so stimulate the process and hasten the result that our conclusions 
are full of fallacies, and pernicious habits are engendered. We jump 
at conclusions, and Sam Patch leaps they are. We do not stop to 
bridge the chasm with consecutive thought or a logical chain. 

I would that time would allow me to develope this portion of my 

theme to the extent demanded by its superior importance. But I must 
use the very haste I denounce. <A few brief particulars: Comparison 
lies at the very foundation of science, and is involyed more or less ob- 
scurely in all the studi¢s of the curriculum, but it does not seem to be 
practically recognized as an important power of the mind. Very few, 
if any exercises are introduced for the purpose of training it to exact 
and precise action. This special training is demanded, for the inci- 
dental action called forth by the various studies is so irregular, so par- 
tial and confused, so often in utter violation of the laws of comparison 
and the habits formed so bad, that its action in most minds is extreme- 
ly fallacious. Its functions are so nearly universal and fundamental, 
that its demands cannot be ignored without disaster. Let it have ap- 
propriate specific driil. 
“TI ought not to say that the power to analyze stands among the neg- 
lected faculties. Under the name of analysis, much drill is given in 
grammatical and mathcmatical studies, and much of it is well given; 
but still much of it is mere analysis in form and not in fact. Analytic- 
al formulas are servilely followed without accompanying analytical ac- 
tion of the mind. In the natural sciences, many of our text-books, to 
say nothing of our teaching, show a deplorable want of keen, sharp, 
penetrating analysis. 

The word “ synthesize ” has become obsolete. This should be a lec- 
ture in itself to us as educators. The rarity of unusual thought-com- 
binations in the school room and the dread of composition add their 
voice to the same utterance. Yet go outside the school room and syn- 
thesis is a characteristic of the age. The mechanical combinations, the 
inventions of the present century are more numerous and more fertile 
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in ingenunity than perhaps those of all previous ages. ‘The railroad, 
commercial and financial “corners” and combinations are something 
startling. Industrial associations and strikers’ unions are the order of 
the day. These are the practical expressions of synthesis. Shall we 
overlook, in the school room, an activity that gives vigor to our age? 

The process of reasoning is a favored one among the intellectual 
group. The severe discipline of mental arithmetic, the stern logic of 
geometry, have given it a definite and precise culture. False reason- 
ings are abundant enough it 1s true, but their fallacies do not so often 
lie in the logic as in the data. This is an additional advocate for the 
development of the data-giving powers. Abstraction, generalization, 
classification, the imagination, and others add themselves to the already 
long list of neglected powers. But I must pass them with this simple 
mention. 

I would not be misunderstood as asserting that the activities of the 
mind which have now been glanced at are not called forth in the ordi- 
nary programme of school studies, and in the ordinary developement of 
that programme. They are involved as a matter of course, and as I 
have tried to indicate, so far as my narrew limits would allow. And 
it is an interesting and most profitable study to enquire what is the 
precise effect of our ordinary instruction upon the several faculties of 
the mind. But the point which I hope will stand out clear and sharp, 
is that these powers do not receive intelligent, direct, specific culture. 


a 
RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 
BY ALBERT SALISBURY, BRODHEAD. 
(Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 10, 1872. ) 


One of the first and most refractory problems that presents itself to 
teachers of pupils past the primary grades: ‘ What can be profitably 
done in the matter of rhetorical exercises?” By this, we mean those sta- 
ted exercises in composition and declamation, which in some schools 
are rigidly required, in others, stupidly ignored, but in the majority of 
cases, struggled with, and experimented upon in the most various 
manner. 

Not a long time ago, I asked a member of this association, a teacher 
of many years’ successful experience, what he had ever succeeded in 
doing with this question. ‘ Nothing satisfactory,” was his emphatic 
reply. I believe the number to be comparatively small of those who 
can give a different answer. Certainly this discussion will atford no 
conclusive one. 

The subject assumes a Couble form: 1st. Are rhetorical exercises at 
all essential, or, on the whole, even desirable and profitable? 2d. If 
so, by what methods can they be made uniformly successful ? I feel 
safe in asserting that many of us are not yet ready to decisively an- 
swer, from our own experience, the first question even. The second is 
still more difficult. Our experience is the source of these questions, as 
of most others that perplex the conscientious teacher. But some men 
are so thick-skinned, or skulled, that they are seldom pricked or dis- 
turbed by any of the problems of life. ‘They have, for every question, 
an answer ready formed, and in their easy conclusions they serenely rest, 
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unconscious of the injurious consequences. And there are teachers of 
that ilk. There are those, though few, who think it simply an imperti- 
nence to treat as an unsettled question, this of the utility of rhetorical 
exercises. 

As already intimated, there are many teachers who rigidly insist upon 
performances, by all their pupils, in declamation and composition, at 
stated intervals, weekly, bi-weekly or monthly. Another class not only 
do not exact such performances, but argue stoutly against their utility, 
even at the risk of incurring a suspicion cf laziness or incompetezcy. 
A larger number smother conscience and quietly slip over the whole 
matter, while yet another class work and experiment away from year to 
year, but reach no satisfactory solution of the problem in either of its 
phases. In this class,so far as actual experience goes, allow me to 
place myself. 

Conscience has never suffered me to wholly neglect rhetorical exer- 
cises in my school, but at no stage of my experience, as a teacher, have 
I been able to give a full affirmative to the question, “ does it pay?” 
There is such an inveterate reluctance, on the part of pupils, to com- 
ply with even the most moderate requirements in this line; there must 
so great and continual an exercise of authority in one form or another; 
often, so great an exercise of tact or will, or both, in managing short- 
sighted parents; and, I may add, there must be so much pains-taking 
drudgery on the teacher’s part, that the meager results generally secured 
might well seem an inadequate return for all the expenditure. But 
what is to be done in the business? 

When we devote so much time to the mixed mathematics and those 
other studies which so many unfurnished people are pleased to call 
practical, how can we have the face to neglect that which was once 
held so all-important, the art of expression? No rich and powerful 
language can be easily or automatically mastered. The acquisition of 
all that 1s necessary for the transaction of all the business operations of 
life is a much easier matter. It may be objected that the mastery of 
any language is, at best, but the possession of a few; but this is no ar- 
gument against its desiravility—rather the reverse. Wherever the 
limit be drawn of the culture which the State owes its children, it 
must include a goodly amount of practical, available instruction in the 
proper handling of the written language. Only savages are content 
with a spuken language alone. 

About a year ago, Mr. Thomas K. Beecher, in a newspaper article on 
** commencements and exhibitions ” gave publicity to his views on this 
subject. It will surprise nobody to learn that those views are some- 
what peculiar. After contending, at some length, that the aim of ex- 
hibitions should be, not to amuse the auditory but to exhibit the real 
product of the school’s work; he takes up squarely against requiring 
what we term rhetorical exercises of pupils in general. He cites Mil- 
ton as saying that “ essay-writing is the supreme act of the thoroughly 
educated man,” and that “it is highly injudicious and injurious to re- 
quire it at the hands of beginners.” We had aright to expect, per- 
haps, that Mr. Beecher would be able to discriminate between the Ad- 
disonian essay and the “essay” of our rhetorical exercises. But he 
innocently goes on to say that a small proportion of mankind are to 
become orators or writers. Now as 400 make a reasonable audience, 
let the 400th pupil, who manifests exceptional ability in this direction, 
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be trained in declamation and oratory; then, let the corresponding pro- 
portion of pupils be taught composition and rhetoric; and let all others 
cease to be worried into these uncongenial exercises. This “ for sub- 
stance” is Mr. Beecher,s doctrine. 

The theory is fallacious, so far as it concerns our public schools: not 
so much, perhaps, im the remarkable ratio which it assumes between 
speakers and hearers, writers and readers, as in ignoring the basal fact 
that all men should be to some extent speakers and writers. He is all 
the time thinking of one thing and talking of another—no uncommon 
occurrence. It certainly is not necessary, to argue before this associa- 
tion the benefits of training and practice in composition. As English 
grammar is now taught, even in the better class of schools, we seldom, 
very seldom, see any such practical results as the study is popularly 
supposed to be capable of producing. It is no impossible nor uncom- 
mon thing that one be an acute and critical grammarian in the recitation 
room, while very slovenly in his practical handling of language. In the 
study of written language, if no other, theory and practice should be 
daily hammered together. It is simply indispensable that the pupil be 
in some way, drilled in the practical application of the principles of 
language, whether those principles have ever been formulated for him 
or not. 

In the matter of declamation, the case does not seem to me so clear. 
It is, to be sure, a profitable exercise to any pupil to commit to memo- 
ry passages from our best literature. Aside from the discipline of the 
memory involved, the mere possession of a copious stock of standard 
quotations is no undesirab! e thing, while the reflex and unconscious 
influence upon thought, feeling and style, cannot but be most happy, so 

far as it goes. All this, without yet taking into account that elocution- 
ary training which is in itself an essential ‘part of any respectable edu- 
cation. But just here is the great difficulty and the one objection— 
that in the majority of cases the pupil is wholly untrained and un- 
guided, and left to any extravagance or absurdity of delivery that 
faucy may suggest or stupidity allow. Better no training than a vi- 
cious training—but better no declamation than lawless declamation. 
The reason for this general neglect of training in declamation is, that 
that teachers in the mass feel themselves incompetent to give the 
needed instruction, having never received it themselves; and so the 
evil is perpetuated. 

As we now pass to the consideration of the methods calculated to in- 
sure success, my remarks, from the nature of the case, take a still more 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive form than in what has already been pre- 
tended. 

One man may not succeed with those methods which bring success to 
another. What will apply to one school will not apply to another, and 
soon. One chief difficulty is, however, common to the great majority 
of schools. No systematic attention is given to composition during the 
earlier years of the child’s school life; but, by and by, when vanity has 
gotten a good foothold, and just at that age when the pupi! disdains to 
“fail that he may thereby win,” he is called upon for what Mr. 
Beecher terms essays. Now he expects and is expected to bring” into 
play—invention, a faculty yet undeveloped, while he must also struggle 
with what ought to have been already mastered—form or expression. 
The load is too great; enthusiasm fails; self-confidence melts away}; au- 
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thority must be unmasked, and the situation is not pleasant. And yet, 
under all those unpropitious circumstances, Iam forced to the conclu- 
sion that rhetorical exercises (if they can be secured without too much 
friction), are of great advantage. his opinion is the result of my own 
personal experience as a pupil rather than as a teacher. 

And now, no duubt, I am expected to give sume hints as to how the 
friction alluded to can be avoided; but here, most of all, I feel my 
incompetency, although once or twice I have been nearly betrayed into 
crying eureka over the results of some new experiment. Perhaps, 
however, I may be pardoned for saying that with pupils of varying 
advancement in other studies and with little or no proper preparation 
in this, my limited experience has been the most satisfactory when I 
have pursued something like the following method, viz.: Provide for 
each division (ten or or more) of the school, a list of topics concerning 
which information may be obtained in historical or general reading. 
Krom the list, allow each pupil to make his own seiection. Give oppor- 
tunity for as full preparation as may be desired. Then require from 
each one a concise account of his subject, written in his own language, 
special attention being paid to form. On some days the topics may all 
be made historical; on others, descriptive; on others, biographical, 
ete. But in this matter, as in teaching spelling, there must be variety 
of methods, and no one can long be excusively followed. The teacher, 
at least, must exercise invention, whether the pupil be able to or not. 

But let me now endeavor to point out what theory, at least, presents 
to me as “the better way.” The student is able to grapple with the 
important and practical operations of the Higher Arithmetic, only after 
years of application to the rudiments and to all the successive steps in- 
tervening. ‘This is true of all study. Composition can be no exception. 
No Minerva steps forth full-armed for the student in any department. 
Reason, then, dictates that training in composition should begin as soon 
as the pupil is able to write at all. The blackboard and slate are to the 
live teacher the only essential instruments, though to the teacher who 
is entering upoa this as a new line of work, some proper manual, as a 
private guide, will be of great assistance. 

At the risk of being charged with smiling on the book-agents, I will 
venture to recommend “ Hadley’s Lessons in Language,” a little work 
lately published, as one of the best aids to the the teacher, that has 
come under my notice. Sentences, Exercises in Punctuation, Descrip- 
tions of Objects, Lessons on Pictures, Compositions on simple subjects, 
and lessons on the Grouping of Words, make up the general divisions 
of the work, which consists of copious and progressive exercises under 
the several heads named. 

Too much may easily be said in this direction,—but I cannot insist 
more strongly than I wish upon the prime necessity of beginning at the 
bottom with this branch cf study, and of thoroughly working up from 
the bottom through all grades and departments to the highest. Let 
there be regular classes in every grade, taught in the closest manner 
possible, and the difficulty and problem of rhetorical exercises will 
wholly disappear. There will be no rhetorical exercises, as such, and 
no need of any. I am aware that this theory cannot be applied closely 
to that very important part of our educational machinery—the mixed 
schools. In them the teacher must, per force, work away, doing sim- 
ply the best he can—as he must do in any other part of the school-work. 
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The failure of any experiment or endeavor in this matter can work little 
or no harm; even a partial success may effect much good. Finally, but 
one general prescription can be given—and it will apply anywhere else 
equally well: there must be in the teacher’s heart—honesty and a love 
for solid work; and in his head—brains. 


See ee ee 


“POOR JOE.”—A TEMPERANCE STORY. 
BY PEN. 
CHAPTER It. 


The rubizund face of the boss glowed with evident satisfaction, and 
clapping his hand on Perkins’s knee, he exclaimed, “‘ Well done, Par- 
son! by Jove, you hit the nail on the head this time! Why, I thought 
you were one of the ‘ teetotallers,’ you know, and I am glad I was mis- 
taken. Why, man, that’s just what we maintain—temperance—no ex- 
cess, you know, but each man according to his strength. A fellow may 
take a drop of liquor every day, and not get drunk more than a couple 
of times a year. But then, you know, if temperance is a virtue, its a 
personal attair, and the state has no power to oblige a man to be virtu- 
ous. We want no legislation on that subject. Ifa man is sottish, 
why, let him go—to destruction! ‘That’s his business, and not ours.” 

‘“‘{ have spoken of temperance as the right thing,” continued Per- 
kins, not seeming to heed the interruption, “and if we were sure of 
always preserving the ‘ golden mean,’ the ‘just enough for health and 
comfort,’ I could see no objection to the use of all pure liquors. But 
here ’s where the evil comes in. Mr. Pen, you as a teacher of youth, 
must have paid some attention to ethics, statistics, and to history, es- 
pecially the history of our time as recorded in newspapers and maga- 
zines of all kinds. Out of a hundred persons, take them as they come, 
how many do you suppose receive a really good education—a thorough 
moral, mental and physical training ? 

“If we do not except the scum of our population, I believe the esti- 
mate is from 24 to 3 per cent. who recieve a thorough training. 

“That leaves about 97 to be disposed of. How many of the hundred 
are brought up well, but without a high ctandard of moral excellence 
—that is, what we generally call a good education in the philosophical 
sense of the word ?” 

“‘ About 20 per cent. The rest are brought up in partial or total ig- 
norance of laws divine, moral and natural, and they know but one ef- 
fective restraint—the arm of justice.” 

‘“‘ That means, out of a hundred men and women, we have three who are 
human beings in the highest and noblest sense of the word, capable of 
filling their position in society, and as members of families, with honor 
to themselves and with benefit to others; who can govern themselves, 
and are therefore fit to govern others. Then we have twenty who rec- 
ognize the principal laws of God and man, but many of whom, from 
the imperfection of their early training, and consequent laxity of mor- 
als, are not under the control of a strong sense of duty. These will 
easily yield to temptation; they are prone to ignore these laws that 
conflict with their selfishness, and though often lead back to duty by 
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the few who are morally their superiors, they still oftener succumb to 
the influence of the third class under consideration, those seventy- 
seven, the majority of whom do no not recognize any authority except 
that which is enforced by municipal law. Of these, at least one-half 
consult only their own wishes and desires, and their self-made rules of 
life are based on an also self-assumed license, which opposes the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth, while being injurious to themselves in the 
end. [ask you now, how many of the hundred will and can be tem- 
perate when there is no restraint, whatever, when they are fully 
licensed to drink to excess? How many will remain sober and honora- 
ble in spite of an occasional glass, and how many will not ?” 

‘“‘ H’m, I really don’t know,” replied the boss, scratching his head in 
humorous perplexity. ‘I’m no encyclopaedia of temperance statistics, 
you know, but I guess about half of them will drink more than they 
ought to.” 

“‘ That’s a pretty shrewd guess, and based, no doubt, on personal ob- 
servation,” said farmer Perkins, smiling in spite of himself, for what 
he said came from the very depths of his honest, humane heart. ‘ But 
let us take a very small proportion—let us say twenty only exceed the 
jaws of temperance, do you know what is the consequence?” 

“Well, I expect a crusher this time.” 

“Tf you would see the effects, just go to our police courts, to our 
poor-houses, to the insane asylums, and any saloon you may happen to 
find on your way. The keeper of the latter place may be an honest 
man, and many of his customers be decent and orderly enough, but stay 
there a day, and when you have watched closely all who come and go, 
then try to make up your mind that drinking does not lead to tippling, 
tippling to misery, and misery to crime. And, boss, you will do well 
to visit the homes of your companions at the tavern, and if you are a 
sane and honest man, you will say, truly, total abstinence must be en- 
forced, if this is the result of liquor. But this is not all. The moralist 
draws much of the strength of his logic from the statistics of crime. 
Intemperance is the root of more evils than we are aware of. As for 
the logic employed by our tipplers, let me remind you of neighbor 
Hardup, who carries every shilling he earns to the tavern, but who cow- 
hides his boys for following his example, calling them “ gallows-birds,” 
“ sots ” and “ spendthrifts.” Hardup shows a very nice appreciation 
of the virtues of a cause which he himself hates, if he traces the crimes 
committed by his children, to their habits of intemperance.” 

*‘ Say what you will, the temperance laws cannot be enforced,” said 
Calker, smacking his lips, ‘“ not as long as men are thirsty and grain 
plenty. If legislation were to prevent men from making fools or crim- 
inals of themselves, it could do nothing else; it would have to prevent 
prodigality, luxury, and many other things, for they all may lead to 
crime. 

“ But drinking to excess is (and always has been considered) an ¢m- 
morality, and what logic can deny to a majority of the people the right 
to treat it like all other immoralities? Who ever thought our states- 
men wrong in making laws for the suppression of gambling, of prosti- 
tution? The premises are, that whatever is immoral, and opposed to 
divine and natural laws, in the individual, is dangerous to society, and 
a subject for legislation; and the deduction is, that whoever sins against 
our fixed notions of morality, and the laws enacted by the far-seeing 
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and wise represcntatives of the people, must be restrained or punished. 
Now, if you weuld exempt tippling from a wise control, you must first 
prove that it is not immorality.” 

“Of course it’s no virtue, we al! know that. But how to separate 
drinking and tippling, that’s the difficulty! Let the inveterate sots be 
collared by justice, but men who drink ,moderately have a right to 
drink, I say,” said the boss, with emphasis. 

“ And here, just here, rests the vital point of the question, which is 
this: ‘Shall a license be granted because the ignorant, the selfish, and 
these who are greedy for gain, demand it, on the plea that only a cer- 
tain per cent. are annually ruined by it—or shall the use of liquor be 
pronibited because a certain per cent. are ruined, another per cent. made 
temporarily immoral and even dangerous, and because no man or wo- 
man is, by the use of liquor, made better or happier—there being not 
«a single instance on record where its benefits balanced its evil influ- 
ence?’ It is a question of unlimited license or total abstinence—for 
our moral and social state of imperfection makes the ‘ golden mean’ 
simply impossible. We must either tolerate an immorality, or abolish 
it with al] the means in our power, for neither religion nor morals, nei- 
ther philosophy nor logic, admit the possibility of a compromise of 
good and evil. A principle cannot be both, no more than a man can; 
and since you fail to convince me that liquor is of real moral or even 
physical benefit to man, I hold that it is a bane in all cases where it is 
not taken medicinally.” 

“It’s of some use then, you admit that!” 

“Yes, of the same as many other things, which, if frequently in- 
dulged in, will injure us in some way. But alcohol, like opium (and, 
to a great extent, tobacco,) injures not only the body, it demoralizes 
us, makes us the abject slave of a brutish passioa, and, by reason of its 
baneful influence, destroys many individuals and, in logical conse- 
quence, impairs the moral welfare of those who associate with the vic- 
tims of intemprerance. It is therefore unfit to be used as a general 
beverage, since here every excess is dangerous, and because excess i3 
the rule, not the exception, with more than twenty per cent. of our popu- 
lation, and because the other eighty per cent. suffer more or less in con- 
sequence of that excess.” 

“ Well, Perkins, I’m not going to argue that point with you, you 
are a reformer of the deepest dye and tkere’s no use talking to you. 
No doubt you have a little scheme of your own for the prohibition of 
liquor traffick all ready in your coat pocket, and I shall see to it that 
this town won’t cast any votes for you on ’lection day if you should 
happen to be a candidate for the assembly or the like. Now just let’s 
hear how your would kill King Alcohol if it were in your power to do 
so. 

“That would be as hard a struggle as that of St. Michael w:th the 
powers of hell, and no man is able to whclly uproot an evil that has 
flourished for thousands of years, and is still in favor with a large ma- 
jority. But one thing could be dove—a beginning could be made 
which would gradually lead to a better state of morals. Our youth 
must be brought up to embrace the idea of total abstinence as a public 
and social virtue, as well as amoral one. But who is to train them? 
Shall fathers, like Hardup, give the bad example, and then preach tem- 
perance, with the broom-stick? ‘Will boys remain temperate and grow 
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up in the love of purity, when in our cities every third house is a dram 
shop; when they see men, to whom they look for example and instruc- 
tion, leave their families and frequent the saloon? No, our boys will 
grow up the same mavhood that now disgraces society, unless the fear- 
ful temptation be removed, the taverns closed, and liquor, or rather its 
use as a beverage, proscribed, just es gambling is proscribed by law. 
Then there will be a chance of a new generation’s emancipating itself 
from a habit which too often terminates in vice. 

“ Well, here’s Pen, a schoolmaster after your own heart, who never 
goes to the saloon, nor drinks in private, if indeed a man’s nose is any 
index to his habits. Just let him start the business of inculcating tem- 
perance lessons on their youthful minds, as the Sabbath-school teacher 
used to say.” 

**So I do, boss; be sure of that. And ycu sce that I try to live up 
to what I preach.” 

‘¢ That reminds me of what your predecessor, Joe H. once said. Says 
he, ‘ Boys, nothing is worse than to say one thing and do another.’ I 
have your word now that you’ll quit loafing, and I’ll expect you to quit 
it!’? And away he went to old Groggs’ saloon, where he himself went 
under the name of ‘the loafer.” 

“TY hope I remind you of this story in a negative way,” said I. “I 
have often heard Joe H. mentioned, always in pity or derision. How 
is that possible where a teacher is concerned?” 

‘Poor Joe! You see, he was a sort of lost son and had bad luck 
here—got fleeced because he wasn’t on the lookout. He hadn’t the 
grit to pay them in the same way, and so he lost his character. Farmer 
Perkins can tell you all about him; he knew him well.” 

* And he’s just as handy an illustration of the influence of liquor on 
the morally weak and yielding, as John Gough could wish for his lec- 
tures,” said our host. “If you really desire to hear the story of the 
poor fellow of 

“Of course I do, Perkins,” I exclaimed, for it was always a treat to 
hear him relate some incidents of his personal experience. 

“ Very well. Calker will supplement my remarks, and prevent me 
from being too partial in my narrative. Besides, he knows much from 
observation that I know only from hearsay, and can therefore correct 
my statements. I shall endeavor to tell the simple, unvarnished truth, 
and if that should happen to be somewhat unpalatable, neighbor Calk- 
er 99 








“OQ, never mind me Parson; you just tell your story after your own 
fashion, for you know I’m not one of your thin-skinned, sensitive kind, 
or I wouldn’t have been in office so long in this town, ha, ha!” And 
the boss made a significant pantomime in allusion to 2 certain cow- 
hiding affair which occurred in connection with him at a recent election. 
Lambert Perkins smiled at the urbanity of his opponent, and then be- 
gan his story. 

ccna aiin in 

Tue Question oF THE Day. Never was the public more alive onthe 
question of education than it is to-day. It is the “ question of ques- 
tions,” claiming precedence of all others, and one that should enlist 
the co-operation of every good citizen. It is not a question of party— 
for it should stand far above the jarring discords of sectarian or polit- 
ical strife. It is the great national question of the day.—J. A. McDon- 
ALD, Superintendent of Chippewa County. 
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TEACHERS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
BY M. JENNIE MUZZY, CLINTON. 


Text-books furnish the teacher material for use; freed from dross and 
detail—they yield him the concentratec knowledge and wisdom of con- 
tinents and centuries. Still they are not to be laid away entire on the 
shelves of memory; a head is not a vast receptacle to be duly crammed 
with many “ ologies” and bookish philosophies, with unmeaning facts 
and unimportant details. 

Books are designed to give, not words but ideas, not so much facts 
as principles. Facts are at best but the specific utterances under acci- 
dental relations of world-wide ever-recurring truths, and, having once 
fulfilled their mission in promoting mental growth by the nutriment of 
truth within them, can safely be trusted to the printed page of text- 
bock or encyclopedia until further needed. 

Teachers are of the greatest value in teaching the untrained mind to 
discrimate between facts and principles, to distinguish between the ac- 
cidental and specific. Not being themselves in bondage to the text- 
beok, it is their privilege to break through the shell of the language 
and disclose to their pupils the ideas contained, the systematic educ- 
tion of principles from facts; and later, lead them to investigate and 
judge for themselves of the correctness of those deductions. Text- 
books and teachers are alike useless if they fail to awaken inquiry and 
stimulate thought and reflection. 

Action produces strength and facility. The student needs a course 
of mental gymnastics, so that with increased brain force and accurately 
trained powers, he may grapple with subjects the most intricate and 
complex and apprehend ideas the most delicate and abstruse. The Pro. 
fessor is drill-master in mental calisthenics, and as master of his profes- 
sion, must not be amere medium for the transmission of other people’s 
ideas, but a positive character, with acuteness and breadth of intellect, 
competent to do his own thinking, one who has the happy faculty of 
giving instruction in agreeable forms, of adjusting himself to iudivid- 
ual peculiarities, of bringing out latent powers, of repressing unhealthy 
tendencies—who can make intellectual toil a pleasure, and the “ get- 
ting of wisdom” a delight. 

There is a “ royal road to learning,” and it is the scientific teachers 
who have made it. Believing that thc natural order of development, 
either of body cr mind, is the true and pleasureable method, they have 
investigated the proper relations and due order of action of the facul- 
ties of perception, memory and reflection, and now, acting in accord- 
ance with nature’s laws, they lead their pupils by a well-graded ascent 
up the clearly discerned hill of science which formerly was rough, and 
nettled by false systems of philosophy and pernicious methods of in- 
struction, and shrouded to the summit in the darkness of obscurity and 
incomprehension. 

Having once emerged from the blinding mists of ignorance nature 
reveals itself as an endless book in which the careful observer may trace 
out the thoughts of God. In things once meaningless and even repug- 
nant he now discovers truth full of wisdom and beauty. In the sci- 
ences of man’s making in Language and Mathematics he perceives the 
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workings of the human mind, notes its ingenuity in devising material 
coverings for immaterial thought, he wanders from the world of matter 
into that of pure reason, and—cut off from the concrete—seeks his way 
through the labyrinth of the abstract until hedged in by the infinite and 
incomprehensible. 


<--> —________. 


SOLUTION OF A PROBLEM IN INTEREST. 
BY L. CAMPBELL, DOOR CREEK. 


{The problem, as first given below, was sent to the office of the State Superin- 
tendent for solution. No ready aritimetical solution being obvious, it was sub- 
mitted to Mr. CAMPBELL, whose kind services as Mathematical Editor of the 
JOURNAL, in days of yore, we gratefully remembered. He generalizes the ques- 
tion, and furnishes an algebraic solution, and from this deduces a rule-—EDs.| 


e 

A man has a note of $500 (five hundred dollars), and wishes to pay 
it in five equal annual installments, at five per cent. per annum. What 
are the installments? 

A debt of p dollars is to be paid, principal and interest, in 2 equal 
annual installments. Required the annual payment—, representing the 
interest of one dollar for one year? 

Denote the principal to be paid at the end of the first, second, third, 
fourth, etc., years respectively, by A, B, C, D, ete. 

Then A+B+C+D+ete.=p. (1) 

A+rp=first payment. 
B+7r(p—A)=second payment. 

C +r(p—A—B) =third payment. 
D+7(p—A—B—C)=fourth payment. 

And these payments being equal we have (omitting 7p in each ex- 
pression)— 

A=B—rA=C—; (A+B)=D-—r (A+B+C), from which we find 
B=A(1+r), C=A(1+7r)’, D=A(1+7)’. 

Hence equation (1) becomes— 

A(1+(14+7)+(1+7)?+ (1+7)' +ete.)=p. 


; we ad whee. 
The sum of 2 terms of the series within the meen 
- 
consequently we have A “P and therefore A +7p 0 
2 ntiy we have A=-——_—__-— ¢ £ = ——_—_—_-— 
eq yw (+r) 1 v (l+r)" —1 


___ *p(i+r)* 
TPA" 1 ' 
pound interest of one dollar for years at 7 per cent., and 7p the inter- 
est of p dollars for one year at * per cent. Hence we have the follow- 
ing rule for finding the amount to be paid annually: 

RuLE.—Divide the interest of the principal for one year by the 
compound interest of one dollar for the given time, and to the quo- 
tient add the interest of the principal for one year; the sum will be the 
annual payment required. 

Example.—A man owes $500, and wishes to pay the debt, principal 
and interest, in five equal annual payments; how much must he pay an- 
. nually, interest being five per cent.? 

Interest of $500 for one year at five per cent.=$25. 
Compound interest of $1 for five years at five per cent.=80.2762+. 
(25-+.2762) +25=$115.51+. Ans. 








=annual payment. (1+7)” —1 represents the com- 
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THE THACHER’S MISSION. 
BY CLARA A. DIXON, RIPON. 


In a recent address before the State Teacher’s Association of Minne- 
sota, Bishop Whipple, speaking as a teacher to his fellow teachers, 
says: ‘The teacher is to mold the future citizen of the state, and the 
culture at which he aims must be the cultivation of all that makes hu- 
manity—the education of the wkole man.” 

What a responsibility, then, rests upon teachers. ‘The results of our 
labors are not all compassed in the present, but reach far into the fu- 
ture; for the present is spent mostly in seed-sowing, which, if the seed 
be good, and the sowing properly done, will be the prelude to a rich 
harvest of golden sheaves; while otherwise, only tares will grow. Ey- 
ery one exerts an influence upon the world which will live long after he 
has pessed away. Hume and Paine sowed seeds of infidelity and im- 
morality for coming generations. And Luther, Knox, Edwards and 
Wesley, though dead, still speak words of truth to living souls. This 
is equally true of the teachez’s influence. Euclid teaches geometry to 
the young of to-day; Kepler astronomy ; and Solon is still teaching the 
nations law and order. 

If we are faithful, the future honors which our scholars shall win, will 
also honor us, for we have helped them to their places of trust. As 
we shape the twig, so it will grow a stately tree. Likewise, in our 
band of little ones, we may find those clemei.ts of character, which, if 
properly moulded, may develop into the coming man, insome hour of 
our country’s need, as truly as did Washington, Lincoln or Grant. If 
we succeed in awakening a hidden life, whose beauty shall be unfoldea 
in unostentatious labors of love, though their names may never be 
widely known, our labors will not have been in vain. 

It is not by great acts that we shall make our scholars noble men and 
women. The sculptor does not reach the highest work of his art while 
giving his heaviest blows, and his roughest chiseling; but only by his 
careful and gentle touches. So by the gentle and skillful touches of the 
chisel in our hands, are we to bring the youthful minds and characters 
into forms of beauty and worth, more valuable, as more enduring than 
the most exquisitely wrought marble bust. In every lesson, and in 
each daily task, there is a silent influence on the lives of children, more 
potent than we have ever dreamed; while the possibilities in that direc- 
tion far outreach our power of conception. The facts, fully realized, 
notwithstanding the responsibility involved, will impart to teaching a 
real pleasure all unknown to him who fails to apprehend them. 

We must adapt ourselves to our scholars, bend so near them as to 
come into mutual sympathy, and then take them by the hand and lead 
them step by step, till they cau stand where we stand, and still cry 
“ Excelsior.” We should not be fearful of ambitions spirits; but only 
fear lest we fail to give them the true direction. We too often hear it 
remarked that such and such scholars, in school, are very hard cases; 
and the teacher is duly cautioned how to proceed in managing them. 
Accordingly a strict line of conduct is marked out to be pursued with 
these unruly ones; and before the term closes, they are regarded as the 
concentration of all that is evil. 
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That teacher has not found the key to such hearts. Let the same 
scholars come under the rule of a hand that knows how to guide, and 
under the glance of an eye which mirrors a heart that can both under- 
stand aud sympathise with them, and they at once become tractable. 
This is the reason why a lady’s geatle touch often dues more for frac- 
tious youngsters than all all the weight and gravity of awe inspiring 
masculinity. It has been well said that there is more skill shown, and 
a keener pleasure experienced in reining a spirited and mettlesome 
steed, than in arging on the most docile and best tempered family horse. 
So there’is ever intense delight in holding the rein over boyish impuls- 
es so gently and firmly as not to be felt, and yet so surely that it will 
be obeyed. 

Self-government is the corner stone on which we may build, of even 
such rejected material, a beautiful and useful structure. But as we 
cannot impart knowledge till we have first attained it, no more can we 
teach self-government till we have first learned to govern ourselves. 
But having learned this, we can so teach our scholars that they will 
come to feel and accept, their individual responsibility; and we shall 
find in the general harmony and good order which we have secured, 
that we have struck the key note of good government in school. 

It is related of a certain king, that his success in governing his king- 
doin consisted in the easy freedom with which he consulted leading 
men of every grade, and when they had unconsciously imbibed his 
views, very gracefully accepting them as their suggestions, so that the 
nation felt that their plan had been adopted. Something of this would 
not be inappropriate in our method of governing. Most ceriainly, 
while we endeavor to make our scholars feel that they must share large- 
ly in the responsibility of a good, or a poor school, we should also 
cheerfully yield to them a large share in the credit due when the school 
is well conducted and successful. 

We believe that teachers will find these principles to be uniformly 
correct. Lut uniformity in the mode of applying them would prove a 
failure. It will not do to classify our methods as some physcians do 
their remedies to meet already classified diseases. Rather let us care- 
fully study the particular character of each abnormal mental or moral 
condition, and studiously adopt that method that is clearly indicated in 
each and every individual case. In the skill which we manifest in this 
direction will lie our best success in training the young, and in fulfilling 
the important mission of the teacher. 


——_—_—___~ >.> — - 


Music.—In some of our schools, some attention is given to vocal 
music, and I hope the time is not far distant, when the science and the 
art of music will be a regular branch of our common school education. 
If our Creator had not intended music for the benefit of the human 
race, why did he give man a constitution that finds so much enjoyment 
in the art? And why does He hold out the perfection of music as one 
of the chief enjoyments of the redeemed in heaven?—D. F. Rep, Su- 
perintendent of Pepin county. 


———_+—$-p——____ 


Tue object of the teacher should be, not so much to impart to the 
pupil knowledge as the power of acquiring knowledge. 
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NORMAL INSTITUTES. 








GENERAL REGULATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


The Normal Institute should be in all respects, a Model School. To 
make it this, will require the constant and united effort of all its mem- 
bers. It is sincerely hoped that none will attend the Institute who can- 
not and will not cheerfully make the small sacrifice necessary to secure 
so great a general good, and that therefore the session may be pleasant 
and profitable to all. 


J.—ENROLLMENT AND RECORDS. 


Members should fill the Enrollment blanks on entering the Institute, 
and if for any cause they withdraw before the Institute term is regular- 
ly closed, should call for the blank and enter upon it the date of leav- 
ing, and the reason thereior. 

The Records of the Institute will show the number in attendance 
with the percentage of absence and tardiness each day, including 
the absence of members from any Institute exercise. A report of each 
days’ record will be read on the morning of the following day, with 
names of unexcused delinquents. Written excuses will be expected, 
giving amount of time lost. and reason for absence. 

Il.—Orper. 

The Institute should be an exhibition of thorough good order through- 
‘out. Those who cannot, or will not control themselves must fail utter- 
ly when they attempt to control others. Abundant opportunity will 
be given for the culture of the social nature, at fitting times and places, 
and it should require no effort on the part of the Conductor to have the 
order ail that can be desired. 


TI].—GerENERAL EXeEnrciseEs. 
A prompt and cheerful compliance with all the requirements of the 
conductor, will add much to the pleasure all should feel in the work we 
are attempting to do, and it is hoped that this being the characteristic 


of the Institute, none will seek to avoid or to be excused from any duty 
that may be assigned. 





IV.—Visrrors. 

Cordial invitations are extended to all friends of education to be pres- 
ent at any of the Institute sessions, and it is confidently believed that 
all will recognize the propriety and necessity of refraining from every 
thing that may annoy teachers or distract the attention of ciasses. 





TO CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 


OFFICE OF AGENT OF BOARD OF REGENTs OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
MADISON, July, 1872. 
FELLOW TEACHERS: We are about to engage in a work of very great import- 
ance to the educational interests of the state—a laborious work, requiring our 
whole energies, and worthy of our best efforts. We are to meet, this fall, more 
than a thousand teachers of the state, claiming their time and attention, from two 
to four weeks. These will, in the main, be earnest teachers, conscious of their de- 
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ficiencies, and eagerly striving for “ more light.” Jet us not seek to intensify, un- 
necessarily, this consciousness, for in most cases it is already quite painful enough; 
but rather let us with kindly words, show that we are friends as well as teachers. 

We have no right to claim their attention until we are thoroughly prepared for 
the work. No meal of husks will satisfy the growing demand for “ strong meat.” 
Let us, then, give thorough and systematic instruction, making our chief end the 
dissemination of better, because more rational, methods of instruction. 

Allow me to suggest, in reference to the detail of the work, the following poin‘s: 

1. Get your institute Well in hand, and immediately at work. 

2. By your own life and energy infuse life and energy into your classes, and by 
your own interest in the subjects, compel their attention. 

3. With kindness, yet firmness, insist upon the observance of the regulation giv- 
en on tLe first paper, enforcing the maxim that teachers should be what they would 
have their pupils become. 

4, The syllabus of instruction is intended to be rather suggestive than obliga- 
tory; yet it is desirable, for the sake of uniformity, that it be adhered to as closely 
as practicable. Circumstances may modify its application very much, and your 
own judgment must be your guide in reference to the manner and extent of carry- 
ing it out. In the minutes of the institute, reported to me, specify particularly 
how much has been done, and in what directions. 

5. It will probably be thought best to have one evening lecture each week, but 
most of the evenings will be needed for study. An hour or two each week may 
well be used in a general social gatherings, if such gathering can be devoted to ra- 
tional social intercourse, and do not take undesirable directions. 

6. If one or two literary entertainments can be provided by members of the In- 
stitute, witbout distracting the attention from other work,they may be made use- 
ful. They should consist of select readings, declamations or discussions. 

7. Saturday forenoons 1aay be profitably devoted to general exercises, but should 
not be used for the regular work of the Institute. 

8. Encourage the study of lessons after they have been presented in the Insti- 
tute, and as far as possible aid the younger members in keeping up their note- 
books. Insist upon the books being kept neat and clean. 

Finally, by precept,and above all, by example, inculcate continually lessons of 
promptness, accuracy, thoroughness and industry, feeling that we teach more from 
what we are than what we know. 

Hoping for your highest success, and with feelings of deep, personal regard, | 
subscribe myself, Your co-worker, 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Agent, ete. 





SYLLABUS OF INSTRUCTION FOR NORMAL INSTITUTES. 
Comprising the work for four weeks. 


ORTHOEPY. 

Note—The work in this may well be done in connection with the Reading Classes. 
Give little theory, but much practice. 

INSTRUCTION.—A simple classification of the sounds of our language into vocals, 
subvocals and aspirates, with a knowledge of the basis of classification, is about 
all that need be given. Supplement this with abundant practice ; in giving the 
sounds, being careful to secure smooth, full tones, The letters of the alphabet 
and regular combinations should be gone through, giving the power, and substi- 
tute power of each, and the law or idiom governing the same. Ten minutes a 
day, aside from the practice before reading, is all the time that should be re- 


quired. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Note—Spell every day, principally by writing. Have words carefully corrected, 
and distinctly marked. If a word is missed, have it re-written, not changed. In 
the spelling record, require all words misspelled, to be written ten times correctly ; 
if changed, five times. Words misspelled cn review, written twenty-five times. 
Give twenty-five common words upon which to grade, making class “ A” and class 
“B.” Class “B” should have lessons assigned for study. 

INSTRUCTION.—Show that good spelling is the result of close observation, and 
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during the first week illustrate how to study a spelling lesson and how to fix the 
spelling of words in the mind. During this week compiete the classification. Du- 
ring the second and third weeks spell by the use of the Rules for Spelling, prepa’ 
ing lists that illustrate the rules, and their exceptions. One rule a day and not 
more than six rules. In the fourth week study spelling by the aid of word analy- 
sis, finding derivation, and modifications of words. Give particular attention to 
the peculiarities of words and classes of words, which cause them to be mis- 
spelled. 

Review the words previously spelled. 

READING. 

Note.--Read every day, the last exercise in the afternoon. Precede the reading 
by a five minute drill on the elementary souuds, a kind of vocal gymnastics, de- 
signed to cultivate the voice. Read in two classes, making the classification from 
the ability to call words without hesitation and to apprehend and express the 
thought in simple descriptive reading. Insist upon having the reading lessons 
studied. 

InstrvuctTion.—In class “A” read only four selections; one descrptive, one ora- 
torical, one in meter, and one dialogue, for personation. Read for the thought and 
feeling, and the best means of conveying them. A little attentton may well be 
given to the rules for reading, showing how they are derived and how to be ap- 
plied. It is also desirable to explain how they are not to be used. 

Confine the reading of class “ B” to tke simple descriptive or narrative selec- 
tions. Read more selections than in class “ A,” endeavoring to secure ease and 
fluency of expression and readiness to apprehend the meaning of sentences at 
sight, and of ‘paragraphs by once reading. In all the reading exercises seek to 
inculcate the lesson that pupils need to be trained so as to read attractively and 
well in the home circle rather than from the rostrum. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Note.—One class in arithmetic will suffice. Take a part, say one-third of each 
recitation, in mental arithmetic. Put the class early in the forenoon, and have it a 
working class; making accuracy and rapidity considerations of importance. If 
practicable, have all class work done on paper, and make the form a subject of 
criticism. 

INSTRUCTION.—In the mental exercises, give a series of training lessons to se- 
eure the ability to handle small numbers with skill and rapidity. 2nforce the at- 
tention. In the four weeks, run through from beginning to proportion, and take a 
few lessons in per centage. Carry the mental arithmetic parallel with the written, 
as far as practicable. Use no text book, but require written solutions of typical 
examples, ene every day from each member of the class. See that the solutions 
are logical, clear and short. As the result of this, each teacher will take away 
from the Institute, amended written solutions for most of the leading cases that 
should be used in the common schools, and will have acquired habits of clear and 
logical thought. Do not make mental arithmetic a hobby, nor take the other ex- 
treme of neglecting it altogether. 

In written arithmetic, devote one week to the fundamental rules, giving much 
practice in writing integers and decimals. Impress the necessity of learning to 
add and subtract with rapidity and accuracy. In multiplication and division, give 
full instruction and much practice in factoring, combining with it least common 
multiple, greatest common divisor, and cancelation. During the second week study 
fractions, being careful to apply the principles already discussed. Secure skill by 
confining the drill to transformations in a few simple fractions until principles and 
methods are familiar. Have much work on the blackboard and criticise form as 
well as fact. 

Devote the third week to percentage, from interest through. Give, first, training 
lessons in simple mental examples until the processes of reasoning are clear. 
Keep prominently before the mind the relation between percentage and other parés. 
Give problems to be solved and the solution brought to class. Examine work 
closely. Take the fourth week upon such subjects as may have been raised during 
the first three, and upon points that may be desired, by members of the class. 


GRAMMAR. 


Yote—But one class in grammar should be needed. Let all the exercises have 
reference to securing the ability to speak and write correctly. Make the class a 
continual illustration of how this can be done in school. 
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Do not allow wrangling. If teachers differ in opinion, let them differ, but do 
not use class time in discussions. Make sentence and composition writing a daily 
exercise, giving instruction in form, folding and filing as well as grammutical con- 
struction. Have at least two exercises in letter writing, giving full instructions 
and requiring a well written letter from each member. 

INSTRUCTION.—Take three or four lessons in illustrating how to introduce the 
subject of grammar. Lay stress upon the fact that the first and chief point aimed 
at is the power to discern the office of words and phrases in sentences. Cultivate 
the’ power of discrimination by acquiring the ability to recognize, at once, from 
their cffice, name words, asserting words, quality words and phrases, etc. When 
this is done, begin with the sentence, as simple as possible, yet growing more and 
more complex, and give some clear, brief, and not labored system of sentential 
analysis, logical rather than grammatical, making all thoroughly familiar with the 
office and relation of the different parts of a sentence, and different kinds of sen- 
tences. After this has been well done, the grammatical relations and laws may be 
given, and will comprise the definitions and rules of grammar, together with their 
application in parsing. 

Use the last week in conjugating the verb, and correcting false syntax. Select 
for examples of false syntax,the every-day errors of the Institute, from written 
exercises, oral recitations, and even from conversation, and have them corrected in 
a clear, logical manner, particular and definite. “Judged by the law, condemned 
by the law, and corrected by the law.” Do nut fail to have the writing Ur practice 


keep pace with the theory. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Note.—But one class in Geography will be needed, and this, if found necessary, 
may alternate with History. 

INSTRUCTION.—Take the first week in illustrating, by doing the work; shew how 
to introduce the child to the study of primary geography, first of home and things 
around home. and then give a general idea of the earth as a whole, from a globe. 
The second week may be used in teaching local geography from outline maps, 
showing and enforcing the fact that it can be successfully taught only by perfecting 
and impressing mental pictures. This of course should be accompanied by map- 
ping; not by any abstruse or labored system, but by cultivating the ability to re- 
produce, rapidly, with the hand, the pictures already in the mind. During the 
third week, having somewhat familiarized the eye and hand with a few localities, 
(or in other words, found a place in which to put the facts of natural and political 
geography,) have 2 few illustrative topical recitations, taking, perhaps, one grand 
division and one state. A few lessons, the last week, will be needed in mathemat- 
ical and physical geography, giving thorough instruction in the points presented, 
aad suggestions in reference to those left. 

It need hardly be said that if all here designated be attempted, geography must 
be a daily exercise, and cannot alternate with history. 


PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 


Note—These should either alternate or be given in sections. All should par- 
ticipate, and the exercises should be short, keeping all busy. 

INSTRUCTION.—In both, devote a full half of the time to hand culture. Endeav- 
or to secure freedom of motion in the fore-arm, wrist and fingers. This should be 
first done in the air, then upon the black-board, and at last upon paper. The sub- 
jects then require separate classes. In penmanship give some simple analysis of 
the letters, by elements, training the class upon these elements and their combina- 
tions. Give abundant black-board illustrations, and if practicable, individual 
practice. In drawing, give practice lessons, first by straight lines, and then com- 
binations of these with curved lines, concluding with instruction upon a few prin- 
ciples of perspective and shading. Give as much black-board work as possible, 
that teachers may be able to do such work before their classes. 


CONSTITUTION AND HISTORY. 


Note.—The law requiring the Constitution of the United States and of the State 
of Wisconsin to be taught in our public schools seems to demand that a special 
preparation be made for this work. The fovr weeks,if well used, will do much in 
this direction. It will probably be best to study the Constitution of the United 
States in class, and by comparison and contrast carry along the Constitution of 
Wisconsin. Much history can and should be blended with this, but if time can 
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be found, have also a distinct class in history. After having studied and explained 
the constitution, have it presented for review by a full analysis, upon the board. 

INsTRUCTION.—Let the class in history recite topically, and seek to give the 
philosophy and relations of history as well as the facts. A few things studied 
exhaustively will be more valuable than much attempted and poorly done. Re- 
quire full written abstracts of the subjects etudied. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


A few simple lessons in physical exercises should be given, such as may be used 
in the common schools. There should be also a series of general exercises, upon 
objects, or general questions, carried through the session. Take one subject and 
treat it exhaustively and use the remaining part of the time in suggestive exercises, 
to be perfected hereafter. Make these exercises short and lively, usually not to 
exceed ten minutes; and never allow them to run over time. 

OTHER SUBJECTS. 

It will probably be necessary, in connection with the Normal Institutes, to form 
classes in the branches required in the second, and possibly in the first grade cer- 
tificate. If teachers are well qualified, in the lower grade, opportunities for ad- 
vancement should be given. No syllabus of such instruction is presented, for it 
will have to be given as needed; nor is the instruction in these deemed as import- 
ant as in the branches required in the common schools. 


POINTS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


In addition to the illustration and discussion of methods of instruction, in the 
various class exercises, the following topics are suggested for lectures and dis- 
cussions. Upon these instruction, such as will be available to young teachers, 
should be given: 

1. Examination; Taking a school; Contract. 

2. Beginning, organizing, and classifying mixed schools. 

3. School programme, including, between these two, how to reduce the number 
of classes so as to get the necessary time for each. 

4. School records, rules and regulations. 

5. Social influence of the teacher, comprising visits to parents, and intercourse 
with pupils out of school hours. 

6. School Discipline ; including all points in the control of a school, such as 
Opening exercises, Movements of classes, Recesses, Communications, Punishments, 
Control out of school. 

%. Recitations ; Methods of conducting, Ends in view and how accomplished, 
Written Recitations, Reviews and Examinations. ; 

8. Compositions, Declamations and Public Exercises. 

9. Oral Instruction and Object Lessons. 

10. Manners and Habits of Teachers snd Pupils. 

11. Sanitary regulations of the school room and schooi grounds. 

12. Care of Building and School Property. 

13. Instruction that*shouid be given in subjects not provided for in our Schools, 
and information beyond that given in the text books. 

14. The great purpose of all the work, to make honest, independent, intelligent 
Christian men and women. 





——_~ -> 


A Gigantic Debr.—The united debts of all the nations on our globe are 
twenty-eight thousand millions of dollars, having increased about one-half since 
1849. We naturally ask, for what purposes have such immense liabilities been in- 
curred? Statistics show that public improvements (railways, canals, arts, sciences 
and education), have absorbed but twelve per cent. of the sum, while eighty-cight per 
cent. have been spent on wars and other enterprises not subservient to the public 
welfare! This will not seem strange when we recapitulate the principal wars 
since 1849. They are, the war of the Crimea; the war in Italy; the Spanish war 
in Morocco; the war in Denmark; the German-Austrian war; the English war in 
India (rebellion of the Sepoys); the wars in Mexico and Paraguay; the civil war 
in the United States, and the Franco-Prussian war. Of less important campaigns, 
we had Garibaldi’s raid; the Roman and Neapolitan occupation; the Polish insur- 
rection; the expedition te Syria; the Russian invasion of Central Asia, and the 
wars in China. If the thousands of millions which these wars cost, had been 
spent for civilization and education, what would have been the result? 
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Gditorial Miscellany. 


THE ASSOCIATION. 

The late meeting, by common consent, was regarded as one of the best we have 
everhad. It was more practical than any former one. The papers were generally 
short, pithy and to the point. The recess on Wednesday afternoon was a great re- 
lief,in the pressure of the intense heat. Next time, let there be a little planning 
beforehand of ways to spend the recess—on the lakes—croqueting, ete. The di- 
vision into sections would have worked better, had the attendance been larger. As 
it}was, it secured more of useful work. It would be well for all to make up their 
minds definitely which section they wish to attend, and then continue of that 
mind, especially where entrance and exit are so near the speakers. 

On the whole, the session was extremely pleasant and profitable, and reflects 
much credit upon those who were responsible for its management. The Secretary 
promises some account of what transpired outside the regular work. The Pres- 
ident’s excellent address and several other papers are given in this number. Oth- 
ers will be given in the futur. 


WOMANS’ WACES FOR TEACHING. 

Two papers on this subject, presented before the Association, by Misses TERRY 
and Stuart, will be found in this number. They are well written, and were well 
read. Jt is not unnatural that ladies, who are doing good work in the school room, 
should sometimes feel keenly the disparity of their remuneration and that given 
to gentlemen. But this, like all things else that have a commercial or money value, 
is governed by the inexorable law of demand and supply. 

Teaching is one of the few avucations open, to any great extent, to ladies. It is 
only one of many open to the other sex. The consequence is that the supply of 
female teachers is greater than the demand. People are too selfish, as a general 
rule, to pay more than the market price for any commodity, from any considera- 
tions of magnanimity or charity. School boards are no exception to the genera! 
rule. The discovery of large quantities of diamonds in South Africa has reduced 
the market price of those gems 50 per cent. Should a number of great conflagra- 
tions destroy half of this year’s cotton crop, the price would rise 50 per cent., or 
more. 

Without attempting here to discuss the subject at length, it may be remarked, 
that there are two obvious measures that would tend to advance the wages of our 
female teachers; first, let those who love the work use every effort to increase their 
skill and capacity, and they will be preferred to others; second, let those who are 
unfitted for the work, and who seek it only because they must do something, seek 
more than they do now, for other employments. Young men.work at everything, 
though not genteel. There is altogether too much fastidiousness with many 
young women, who need to earn their living, as to what they shall do. But socie- 
ty—employers—can do much in opening wider avenues of employment for this 
class. This appears to us the most feasible way in which the inequality so justly 
complained of can be reduced. 


EXAMINATION.—The results of the examination for State Teachers’ Certificates 
cannot be given till next moxth. 
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THE TEACHER’S MONTH. 

Although it has been so stated, under the official department, numerous inquir- 
ies and widespread misapprehension make it expedient to state again, that the 
law has not been changed which requires 22 days for a teacher’s month, in settling 
for wages, “ unless it be otherwise specified in the contract.” 

The source of the misapprehension lies in the fact that the second section of the 
same law, chapter 164, of 1871, was so altered last winter as make “100 days” con- 
stitute the “5 months ” of schooling necessary to entitle a district to school money. 
This was intended as a favor to small or unfortunate districts, but in no way affects 
teachers, except that it renders it more likely that teachers in such districts will 
receive their pay promptly. 

It is quite important that teachers and boards understand this matter, as mis- 
takes and perhaps hard feelings will thereby be avoided. 


THE FALL INSTITUTES. 

In compliance with invitations received, and assurances that local arrangements 
will be made, the following Institutes have been appointed by Prof. C. H. Allen, 
Agent of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, to be held at the places and 
times specified, for the term of one week each: 
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Manitowoc...... sepS Rapes E Biptarmbiatersialere/ale (Ate Manitowoc Co.......... Sept. 3 
WN URIBE oa... was, sup byaranarg coset ere su peel Halerarae Milwaukee Co.......... Sept. 9 
MAR ARMING 5-0: 015 4:05. 5/0, Siatorsio's sini ameeiee soles TOWA OO). vooscer secre s Sept. 25 
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County superintendents desiring to secure the services of Professor Allen for an 
Institute of one week’s duration, in either of the weeks not already applied for, 
(November 4 to 28), should apply at once to him at Madison. 

If the agent is not in attendance on Monday, the county superintendent should 
organize and begin work, as he will be able to reach the point designated for the 
Institute early in that day. 

Normal Institutes, under the special charge of competent persons, and under the 
general direction of Prof. Allen, will be held, principally in the month of August, 
in the counties of Grant, Richland, Sauk, Monroe, Polk, Waupaca and Calumet. 

The State Superintendent will indicate by correspondence with county superin- 
tendents at what places and times he can deliver evening lectures, in connection 
with the institutes. 

Particular attention is called to the directions and course of instruction for the 
longer institutes, prepared by the agent. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 

It is expected that examinations for State Certificates will be held in connection 
with the Normal Institutes in Monroe and Grant counties. The Institute for Mon- 
roe county is now in session at Sparta, with a large attendance, and the examina- 
tion will probably be at the close, i. e., in the latter part of August. An examina- 
tion is also in contemplation in Milwaukee. 
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QUERY BOX. 

To make room for a good number of the papers, and likewise the proceedings of 
the Association, this month, we not only give give eight extra pages and “ unlead ” 
the matter for the most part, but omit the Query Box and some other usual fea- 
tures. 

We have heretofore given the “ Box ” too liberal a measure of latitude and long- 
itude, wishing to eneourage all, who felt inclined, to write even a few lines for the 
Journal; but it is time to condense and raise the standard of admission. We 
would suggest therefore that no questions be sent which can be answered by turn- 
ing to any good dictionary, grammar or other suitable book of reference; nor any 
which are too decidedly trivial and unimportant. A little amusement is not hurt- 
ful, but personalities will not be inserted. 

As for “ scraps,” they should be both good and rare—not such as have been 
already widely circulated in the common newspapers. In this respect the contri- 
butions of “ Pen ” are admirable. 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Mapison, July 9, 1872. 


Pursuant to notice, the Twentieth Annual Session of the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association commenced this evening in the Assembly Chamber. 

President Samuel Shaw, of Berlin, occupied the chair. After the singing of 
the National Anthem, J. H. Carpenter, Esq., President of the Madison Board of 
Education, welcomed the teachers in a few appropriate remarks, and President 
Shaw responded as follows: 

“In behalf of the members of this association, I desire to return our thanks for 
your most cordial welcome. We appreciate it all the more highly, when we con- 
sider into what a sea of excitement you were recently plunged during the editorial 
convention, and reunion of the Grand Army of The Tennessee. While we shall 
feel free to accept any favor which you may extend to us, we shall endeavor not to 
tax your jaded hospitality too severely. And, now, we invite yourself and the citi- 
zens of Madison generally to cheer us by your presence at our various sessions; 
thus we shall feel the heart-beat of your living sympathy, and know that the pro- 
fessions made here to night are not a cold formality. 

“Our deliberations will differ externally from the work usually done in this 
chamber; but the object at which both organizations aim is really the same, viz.: 
the welfare of the state, the progress of civilization, the elevation of the human 
race into a clearer intellectual light. Unitedly, we battlea common enemy. Sam- 
son is no longer standing under the tower of Gaza praying for the return of his 
wonted strength that he may overthrow the Philistines by unexpected disaster; 
but that other blind giant, Ignorance, is forever tugging at the pillars of free gov- 
ernment, hoping to demolish the superstructure of modern enlightenment, and 
transform its elegant proportions into a mass of unsightly ruins. 

“ Again, we thank you for your friendly expressions.” 

President J. H. Twombly, of the State University, was then introduced, and de- 
livered a lecture upon “ Educaiors and their Profession.” 

(As this and other addresses will be published in full in the JourNAL oF Epvu- 
CATION, outlines of the same are omitted in this report.—SrEc’y.) 

The programme for Wednesday was read, and the convention adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, July 10—9 A. M. 

Precisely at 9 o’clock, the meeting was called to order by the president. 

After prayer by Rev. C. H. Richards of Madison, and singing by the whole 
audience, the president delivered his address. (See first pages of this number of 
the Journal.) 

On motion of W. D. Parker, the address was referred for distribution to a com- 
mittee consisting of C. H. Allen, H. C. Howard and M. T. Parker. 

The following committees were announced: 

On Enrollment.——A. Earthman, C.M. Treat and J. K. Purdy. 

On Finance.—H. Barns, W. H. Holford and A. O. Wright. 
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The amendment to the constitution, proposed last year by A. Earthman, was 

riefly discussed, and action upon it postponed for one year. 

Brief reports upon educational progress throughout the state, were made by 
Mesers. W. D. Parker, H. H. Drury, H. C. Howland, B. M. Reynolds, L. H. Briggs, 
H. Barns, D. E. Gardner, E. A. Charlton, O. Arey, G.S. Albee, J. K. Purdy, J. M. 
Rait and C. H. Allen. 

Ex-Governor Fairchild making his appearance in the room, he was called out 
and addressed the teachers in a few well-timed remarks. 

After a recess of ten minutes, Miss Martha A. Terry read an essay on the subject 
“ Woman’s Wages for Teaching.” 

The discussion upon this subject was commenced by A. F. North, who paid a 
high compliment to women as teachers, citing several cases which had come to 
his personal knowledge, and which led him to the conclusion that, in many re- 
spects, women were fully the equals of men, and in certain qualifications were 
undoubtedly their superiors. 

He was followed by Miss Ella Stewart, upon the same subject. 

The President then announced that the session would divide itself into two sec- 
tions—the High School section to repair to the Senate Chamber; the Intermediate 
and Primary section to remain in the Assembly Chamber. 


Tigh School Section. 

W. D. Parker in the chair. 

A paper upon “ The Self-reporting System,” was read by W.C. Whitford, and 
the discussion provoked thereby, was participated in by Messrs. J. K. Purdy, H. A. 
Hobart, E. E. Ashley and G. M. Bowen. 

W. D. Parker presented a paper on “ School Economy,” and A. Salisbury one on 
“ Rhetorical Exercises.” The latter subject was further discussed by Messrs. A. 
O. Wright and W. A. De La Matyr. 

Intermediate and Primary Section. 

R. Graham in the chair. 

Mrs. H. E. G. Arey read an essay, entitled “The Child,” indicating the educa- 
tion our children so much need. 

The subject here introduced was discussed by Messrs. J.Q. Emery and A. Earth- 
man, both taking strong grounds against our present style of primary instruction, 
and in favor of the so-called Kindergarten method. 

Owing to the absence of Miss Anna M. Moody, who was detained at home by 
the sickness of her sister, D. McGregor gave a Model Drill in Arithmetic, taking 
up the subject of Decimal Notation. 

He was followed by C. H. Allen, who pointed out the necessity of training pu- 
pils more thoroughly in the use of the ten digits. 

Adjourned to 7:30 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 


C. H. Allen offered the following report which was adopted : 

Your committee to whom was referred the distribution of the subjects alluded to 
in the President’s address, recommend the appointment of the following commit- 
tees: 

On Illustrative Teaching—O. Arey, Carrie E. Adams, Ella Stewart, Maria S. Hill. 

On Important Commuittees—W. D. Parker, W. C. Whitford, I. N. Stewart. 

On Means of Increasing School Fund—A. 0. Wright, L. W. Briggs, C. H. Nye. 

On Teaching Forces—G. 8. Albee, D. H. Morgan, A. J. Hutton. 

On Course of Study—E. A. Charlton, H. H. Drury, J. K. McGregor. 

On Mixed Schools—Rob. Graham, W. H. Holford, T. 8. Chipman. 

C. H. ALLEN, 
H. C. HOWLAND, 
M. T. PARK, 
Committee. 


A. Earthman offered the following report which was accepted but not farther 
acted upon: 
COUNTY ACADEMIES. 


Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of county academies, beg 


leave to report: 
During the legislative session of 1871, the chairman of the assembly committee 
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on education, made a report in which he recommended the establishment of county 
academies, with a normal department attached. And the basis for such recom- 
mendationis given in said report in the following language; 

“ Have we a sufficient corps of skillful and efficient teachers? Any one who has 
visited our schools and understands but the rudiments of pedagogics, will answer 
no. How canit be otherwise? More than 90 per cent. of our teachers have never 
received any instruction in the art and scieuce of teaching, 40 per cent. are new 
and inexperienced, changing their places every term, looking upon the school- 
room as a mere make-shift for the present. Need we wonder that their hearts and 
souls are not with their calling, that they are slaves to their text-books, and seem 
to believe that their whole duty consists in hearing recitations ?” 

Then the report cites the language of President Phelps, of Winona normal school, 
as follows: 

“ While much has been done for the improvement of elementary instruction, 
especially in cities and larger towns, as a whole, the schools forming the lower 
part of our system, are deplorably deficient. They are mainly in the hands of ig- 
norant, unskilled teachers. The children are fed upon the mere husks of knowl- 
edge. Poor schools and poor teachers are in the majority throughout the country. 
Multitudes of schools are so poor that it would be as well for the country if they 
were closed. They waste its resources. They are little else than instruments for 
the formation of mental deformities. They repress the native aspiration of the 
child for knowledge. They foster habits of indifference and carelessness, which 
are the bane of his future life. That the inefficient and worthless character of so 
many of these lower schools, is a prolific cause of ignorance, is proved by the fact 
that whenever good schools take their places, a large increase of attendance at 
once occurs, and the ‘ noble army of truaits and absentees’ is correspondingly di- 
minished.” 

Certainly a deplorable state of affairs, calling with the voice of thunder for a 
remedy, and that a speedy one. Will the establishment of County Academies— 
or better, County Normal Schools—rid us of this crying evil of the hour? If so, is 
such measure advisable at the present time? Let us see. 

Much has of late been done in our state to elevate and improve the standard of 
our common schools. Institutes—long and short term—have been held and are 
being held in various parts of the state, reaching thousands of teachers by their 
influence; teachers associations have sprung up in many counties; educational col- 
umus are daily becoming more numerous among the newspapers of the country; 
and the late enactment of the legislature to admit graduates of graded schools to 
our State University, cannot fail but have a salutary in‘4uence upon all of our 
common schools. 

Three Normal Schools are, at present, in running order; and, although it is 
claimed that they do not benefit the schools in the rural districts, it will perhaps 
not be denied that they are furnishing many of our graded schools with skillful 
teachers, and if a remedy is to be applied to the sore and vulnerable points in our 
school system, let the process be commenced with the graded schools. If our 
Normal Schools will give to this State a class of teachers for our graded schools, 
who will carry with them normal methods of teaching, and a heart full of the love 
of the most noble work on earth, they will accomplish their mission, at least in a 
great measure, and will do much to bring about in our rural districts a change for 
the better. 

With these agencies at our disposal, do we need any more? What the necessi- 
ties of the times demand, is not so much the establishment of new agencies, as 
the thorough and universal application of those already at hand. Our educational 
machinery is far too complicated already, and it were useless to make it more so. 
Let the means we have, be lifted out of their present chaotic state and be system- 
atized, and the cry for the establishment of more will fall to the ground. 

Again: If County Normal Schools were established in the different counties of 
our State, where would we obtain the teaching force needed? Is it not true that 
of all the instructors at present employed in our State Normal Schools, scarcely 
one has received Normal training himself? Is it not true that the Board of Nor- 
mal Regents find it difficult sometimes to fill the places of instructors in those 
schools with suitable persons? Is it not true that the proper institute workers are 
not readily obtained? 

Another consideration must enter into a discussion upon this subject. Will the 
people be in favor of the establishment of the proposed schools? The legislative 
report estimates that an expenditure of $200,000 will be involved in the experi- 
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ment; would our people be found willing to tax themselves to that amount, know- 
ing that our present facilities and advantages are but half used? The opposition 
to our present system is already great, in many quarters; end it will certainly not 
be considered wise to endanger the existence of what we have, by endeavoring to 
force upon the people the establishment of another addition to our educational 
apparatus, the workings of which must necessarily be enshrouded in doubt. 

Finally, we must not overlook the fact that we have on our statute book a law 
looking to the establishment of town high schools, which has, up to the present 
time, been almost a dead letter. Now, as long as the people are luth to even make 
a trial of the township system, although it has been recommended time and again, 
by the highest authorities in this and other states, would it be wise to cumber our 
system by the enactment of another law which must necessarily be of the same 
permissory character, and which would ne more be acted upon by the people than 
the present law for the establishment of high schools? We think not. 

For the reasons above given, your committee are of the opinion that it would be 
impolitic, at the present time, to favor, or ask for, the enactment of any law having 
in view the establishment of the county academies proposed. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
A. EARTHMAN, 
WARREN D. PARKER, 
Committee. 

President Shaw appointed the following committees: 

On Honorary Members—E. E. Ashiey, C. McGee, 8. 8. Morse. 

On Obituaries—J. B. Pradt, D. G. Purman, L. W. Briggs. 

Bes Nominations—J. H. Terry, L. Earle, G. M. Bowen, Etta 8. Carle, Mattie E. 
Hazard. 

On Resolutions—O. R. Smith, W. A. De La Matyr, J. C. Yocum. 

Rey. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, then delivered a lecture upon“ Conscience and 
Culture,” with the former left out, it being—according to the speaker—too dry a 
subject for this hot weather. 

The style of the speaker being so very peculiar, and the fact that he occupied a 
position right in front of the Secretary’s desk, the Secretary acknowledges that he 
was entirely unable to take down a synopsis of the lecture, and therefore takes the 
liberty to introduce into this report the following from the State Journal: 

“ Rey. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, was then introduced, and delivered an admi- 
rable address on Conscience and Culture, which was sparkling, thoughtful, quaint 
and wise. He said he wished to be instructive rather than etertaining. Every- 
body was trying to do something. The great business of life was to get ready to 
do something. This tendency in life invaded the schools. He knew it was well to 
have professional schools for ministers, lawyers and doctors; he wished there were 
more polytechnic schools. 

“The tendency was toward specialties. In colleges boys were permitted to select 
certain studies. He doubted the propriety of this. He hoped we should ere long 
have a National University for post graduates. He thought the tendencies to spe- 
cialties should stop. Primary schools should be mainly to prepare the mind to do 
anything. When an engine was constructed, it was not to do a special thing, but 
to get power, to do anything. Primary instruction should be held to this object. 
What we needed was culture. What he meant by culture was that which made 
the man and woman more than the vocation. It was the power waked up and har- 
nessed, ready for the summons. Culture was the hunger and thirst of the fine 
fibres of the roots of the heart, shooting out beyond for sustenance. This made 
the man more than the artisan. This made mere builders rise to the scale of ar- 
chitects. Ceasing to be artisans, instructors would be artists. Through culture 
the teacher rose from instruction to inspiration. That was one of God’s grand 
words. The inspired rose from knowledge-gatherers to knowledge-creators. If an 
engineer wanted a ten-horse engine he put in a thirty-horse boiler to prevent jerks 
and irregularity. So too the teacher should have a surplus power, know more than 
he taught. It was so with a bank account. The prudent man had a surplus on 
deposit in excess of paper out. Culture kindled enthusiasm. Culture was the 
charm and contagion of personal influence. Culture wooed and won the mental 
passion of the whole school-room. The birds flocked in October in the sunny 
places, preparing to fly South; so the teacher warmed the air in the school-room. 
Culture propagated knowledge. It did not like the book; it was the aroma exud- 
ing; the purpie and gold in all the skies. He remembered the time when it was 
thought that this world was built by a great antagonist, or antagonistic forces (we 
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did not hear all the speaker’s words), until he learned better. We should study 
nature, should know our own country. 

“ He knew what teachers said sbout pay and half pay. ‘That was right. They 
should keep saying it. If it did’nt come they would go to the legislature and ask 
for a subsidy to pay for travel in a foreign land. [Applause.] One difficulty about 
teaching was that some regarded it as a temporary occupation. This should not 
be. They should learn to love the profession. Referring to the platform, pulpit 
and press, he said the platform was for the speaker. The pulpit asks for culture. 
The old worn out technics of theology are gone. Journalism should be broad, 
high, touching all the ranges of thought; not for Grant or Greely or the other. He 
did not know who the other was. [Applause.] Scientific men would be better if 
they would read Emerson, Coleridge, the Bible. They should get more oxygen, 
which made quick and excellent blood. So with artists. A shoemaker would 
make a better shoe if he was educated; the doctor becomes a magician who under- 
stands nature. In every school there should be general exercises each day, and 
the teacher should lecture for half an hour. In this way general laws would be 
inculcated. In this way a fine wine, a phrenzy, could be breathed into the child, 
and he would never be lonely, but always be company wherever he was. We 
should arouse the instinct of a child. 

Lectures might be on business; on international law, citizenship, civilization— 
breathing a frenzy in everybody’s mind. This would be useful. We wanted to 
make men and women—citizens. What we did not want was sectarian schools; 
what we never would submit to was theological schools supported at public ex- 
pense. [Applause.] No class institution, based upon race or caste, but all should 
be educated and shaken up together, and then they would know each other in 
after life. What we wanted in this country was the greatest manhood and woman- 
hood ever known on earth. Life and power should be forced into schools. War 
had done a great deal for the land. This capital was ablaze with names and 
deeds. We have done much for civilization. There was coming a stress in this 
land. The siege trains were to come up yet. The soldiers were to be trained in 
our public schools, and they knew that our public schools vouched for victory. 
He alluded to a paper read there on Kindergartens. He knew how we were get- 
ting nervous here and running down to early imbecility. No child should be put 
to think until they were eight years old. They should be put in clover fields and 
be chasing bumble bees, whether they caught them or not. [Applause.] A child 
who had attended Kindergarten got knowledge in his blood. He knew truth when 
he afterwards saw it in books. 

“ Five qualites were requisite in teachers: High mindedness, deep heartedness, 
lofty moral sense, tact and devotion. 

“ He came to learn about teachers, and was glad he came. He felt that he knew 
now about Wisconsin teachers and schools. The teachers were a power. They 
were sceptered, and when the fight came they would be heard. No education was 
perfect except it stimulated. No life work was done so long as anything was left 
that could be done better. He bade them go forth to their work, and hoped the 
blue sky would bend over them; the beautiful flowers spring up at their feet; 
beautiful fingers weave chaplets for them, and bright jewels shine in their 
crowns.” 

Adjourned to Thursday A. M. 

THuRSDAY, July 11th, 9 A. M. 

Session opened with prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 

Reports of committees and other business being called for, Messrs. Graham, Al- 
bee, Charlton, and Wright, Chairmen, respectively of the committees on Mixed 
Schools, Teaching Forces, Course of Study, and Increase of School Fund, were al- 
lowed one year’s time for the preparation of their reports. 

W. D. Parker offered the following nominations which were confirmed: 

Committee on Kindergarten.—G. 8. Albee, E. A. Charlton, O. Arey. 

On National University —Dr. J. W. Hoyt, A. H. Weld, J. C. Pickard. 

Dr. J. W. Hoy: addressed the association upon the subject of the establishment 
of a National University, and offered a resolution which will appear in the report 
of the committee on Resolutions. 

O. R. Smith offered the following, which was adopted: 

“ WHEREAS, We believe all children in the State ought to be fitted for the du- 
ties of citizenship; and 

“ WHERAS, The State, recognizing its obligation to discharge the duty of thus 
fitting the children, has established its public school system, and also its special 
schools for the Biind and the Deaf and Dumb; and 
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“ WHEREAS, There is another large class whose infirmities demand special modes 
of instruction that cannot be given in our public schools ; therefore 

“ Resolved, That the State Teacher’s Association hereby reaffirms its often-ex- 
pressed conviction that it is the duty of the State to speedily provide a school for 
the education of the Idiotic and Feeble-minded children of Wisconsin.” 

G. 8S. Albee offered the following: 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient for the best interests of schools and teachers, 
that a committee of three be appointed to act as an Intelligence Bureau, for the 
mutual accommodation of teachers and school officers in securing desirable work- 
ers and desirable positions.” 

Adopted, and the committee appointed as follows: G.S. Albee, Oshkosh ; A. 
Earthman, Reedsburg ; J. Q. Emery, Grand Rapids. 

The Business session being closed, T. C. Chamberlin presented “The Mental 
Faculties neglected in School ;” after which a discussion on “Course of Study,” by 
Alex. Kerr and C. F. Viebahn took place. 

After a recess of ten minutes and the singing of “Cast thy Bread upon the 
Waters,” the question “To what Extent should the Bible be used in Schools ?” 
was discussed by 8. Fallows, O. Arey and M. Montague—all three taking strong 
ground in favor of reading the Scriptures. 

Superintendent J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, being invited to address the associa- 
tion, availed himself of the invitation by giving a brief sketch of the work of the 
past year in the city of Chicago, as connected with the public schools. He paid a 
fitting tribute tothe heroic sacrifices made by the teachers of the city and stated 
that the schools of Chicago are actually in a better condition to-day than they were ~ 
last September, before the fire swept away fifteen of those magnificent school- 
houses, for which Chicago is sojustly noted. 

O. Arey offered the following: 

“ Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of three, whose duty it shall 
be to report ateach annual meeting upon the condition and improved methods in 
education.” 

Adopted, and committee appointed as follows: 

O. Arey, chairman, with power to appoint two other members. 

The election of officers being next in order,a ballot was taken for president, 
with the following result: 

Whole number of votes cast, 125; necessary to a choice,63. J.K, Purdy re- 
ceived 52; D. McGregor,48; W. A. De La Matyr, 24; scattering, 1. 

There being no choice, another ballot was taken, resulting as follows: 

Whole number of votes cast, 119; necessary to a choice, 60. J.K. Purdy re- 
ceived 73; D. McGregor, 43; scattering, 1. 

J. K. Purdy was thereupon declared elected president of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association for the ensuing year. Being called out, he came forward 
and thanked the Association for the honor conferred upon him. 


J. H. Terry the offered the following report: 
Your committee on nominations would recommend the election of the following 
persons as officers of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association for the ensuing year: 
For Vice Presidents—D. McGregor, T. C. Chamberlin and Ella M. Stewart. 
Secretary—M. T. Park. 
Treasurer—D. E. Gardner. 
Executive Committee—S. Shaw, G.S. Albee, C. H. Allen, W. H. Chandler and 
A. Salisbury. J. H. TERRY, 
L. EARLE, 
G. M. BOWEN, 
ETTA S. CARLE, 
MATTIE E. HAZARD. 
Committee. 
Report accepted; the secretary cast the ballot for the Association and the above 
named persons declared elected. 
It being after 1 o’clock, the section work was postponed till 3 o’clock P. M., to 
which time the Association adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


High School Section. 


Owing to the absence of several of the appointees, but little business was done. 
Two papers were read—one by G.§8. Albee, on the “State School System,” and 
the other by Geo. Peck, on “ Frequent Examination of Scholars.” 
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Intermediate and Primary Section. 


An essay, “ The County Teacher,” was read by Mrs. I. N. Stewart, followed by a 
discussion of the question,‘ How to Improve Mixed Schools?” in which J. B. Pradt, 
A. O. Wright and I. N. Stewart took part. 

D. E. Gardner presented a paper on “ Oral Instruction for Children,” which was 
followed by remarks upon the same subject by I. N. Stewart. 

C. H. Allen gave the eagerly looked for Model Drill on “ Only a Kernel of Corn,” 
in his usual lively and humorous manner, and those who were present must be 
convinced of the fact that much useful instruction may be imparted to children 
from even so small a thing as a kernel of corn. 

Adjourned to 7 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 


O, AREY offered the following report: 


Your committee to whom was referred the subject of Illustrative Teaching, beg 
leave to make the following report: 

All teaching, properly so called, is illustrative. When the teavher steps beyond 
the bounds of mere lesson-hearing, his work is by every meuns in his power, to 
illustrate the subject so that the impression upon the mind of the pupil will be 
complete and enduring. Ifthe teacher has not at hand the means of doing this, 
he is crippled in his work. For many subjects, the means of illustration are found 
all about us; and where this is the case, the pupil should be induced to look them 
up for himself, and bring them in with his lesson. Take, for example, the subject 
of geography: the products of the various countries car, toa great extent, be 
brought forward with his recitation; and where this is properly done, the child will 
have before his mind a picture of the country in hand such as no map could give. 
Want of time is often urged against any extensive use of this kind of illustration; 
but, tento one, want of tact is the real deficiency. In addition to the necessary 
adjuncts of maps and globes, in the study of geography, stereoscopic views are a 
great aid both in this branch and in history. So, at every turn, means of illustra- 
tion and illustrative power on the part of the teacher are greatly needed. In some 
subjects, as chemistry and natural philosophy, it is hardly worth while to illustrate 
the subject without the proper apparatus and reference books. 

In the smaller towns, if the people would combine to make a sort of museum in 
connection with the school, which would be accessible to old and young, it would 
be a great aid to the teacher and to the mental activity of the place. If the teach- 
ers would interest themselves more in the proper keeping-up of their school rooms 
and school grounds so that they would not form a common field for the destruc- 
tive propensities of the pupils, a great objection to this, on the part of school 
boards, would undoubtedly be removed. 

Lack of permanency of teachers in their positions is another objection to the 
furnishing of proper apparatus in the smaller towns, as, what is wanted by one 
teacher, may be thrown wholly into disuse by another. Thus the matter is, in a 
considerable degree, in the hands of the teacher. He should have, in himself, the 
power to give clearly the needed illustration, and then he should work in a com- 
mon sense way to secure and to preserve the necessary means of illustration. 
The last point is as important as the first. 

O. AREY, 
C. E. ADAMS, 
Kk. M. STEWARY, 
M. 8. HILL, 
Committee. 


4 


Adopted. 

A. Earthman presented the following, which was adopted: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of honorary membership , 
being non est, the secretary of the association, by request of the president, would 
recommend that the follewing persons be chosen honorary members of this asso- 
ciation: 

Rev. J. L. Dudley, Milwaukee; Superintendent J. L. Pickard, Chicago; Gov. C.C. 
Washburn, Madison; Dr.J. W. Hoyt, Madison; ex-Gov. L. Fairchild, Madison; the 
Board of Normal Regents ot Wisconsin; B F. Roots and lady, Illinois; and —~ 


Darling, Illinois. 
A. EARTHMAN. 
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H. Barns made the following finance report: 


Cash in hands of treasurer, July9......... a aVSGUE eis thee ena oR wahee $45 90 
Cash in hands of executive committee, July 9.......... ec ese e ee ee ee eee 3 80 
Membership feos) Teceived ......6..cccesseveseseescecesvccs erst eevesenes 84 00 
MGA o5 doe bueastetoes Sark aucan escheat eae soa eae ealeesee $133 77 
Bills against the association audited and paid.............. 0. cece enone 362 18 
Leaving balance in hands of treasurer .......... 0. cece eeeeeeeees _ $71 59 

H. BARNS, 


W. H. HOLFORD, 
A. O. WRIGHT, 
Committee. 

O. R. Smith read the resolutions which were adopted: 

“ WHEREAS, 'l'o render the public school system of Wisconsln more efficient in 
action, and richer in results, we need teachers of culture, skill and devotion; and 

“ WHEREAS, We hold it the controlling duty of every worker in this field of la- 
bor to thoroughly fit himself for this important vocation; therefore resolved, 

“1, That we most cordially approve of every effort made to give to the educators 
of the State the benefit of professional Normal Training. 

“2. That the policy of holding a series of Teachers’ Institutes throughout the 
State, conducted by skilled instructors, will, in the judgment of the Association, 
greatly benefit our teachers and our schools. 

“3. That we are gratified, as indicative of increased vigor in our school system, 
at any policy that tends to harmonize its interests, unite its workers and stimulate 
our youth to the highest attainments in scholarship at a State University which 
shall justly be a crown and glory to our public free schools. 

“ Resolved, That we most heartily indorse the plau of a National University, ac- 
cording to the general idea of the bill now pending in the Senate of the United 
States entitled, “a bill to establish a National University,” and that we most re- 
spectfully and earnestly commend the enterprise to the friendly consideration and 
support of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

“ Resolved, That we recognize in the press a powerfu! ally in the work of educa- 
tion, and that our thanks are due and are heartily given to the Madison Journal, 
the Madison Democrat, and the press of the State for their many courtesies. 

“ Resolved, That to the admirable hostries of this city our thanks are given for 
the generosity and hospitality of their entertainment. 

“ Resolved, That we return our thanks to those Jines of travel that so generously 
responded to our application for reduction of fares. 

“ Resolved, We give our thanks to the Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, for his 
entertaining and suggestive address. 

“ Resolved, That our thanks are hereby given to the retiring officers for the 
prompt and efficient discharge of their duties.” 

Immediately after the adoption of the Resolutions, the Twentieth Annual Ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association adjourned sine die. 

S. SHAW, President. 

A. EARTHMAN, Secretary. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


We give asmuch space to these as we can spare inthe present number, coudens- 
ing, for the most, from the Madison State Journal: 

BrELorr CoLLEGE.—Commencement Week here was rendered peculiarly inter- 
esting this year by the celebration of the 25th anniversary of the establishment of 
the College. The Rev. C. H. Richards, of Madison, delivered the address before 
College Miissionary Society, Sunday evening, from Isaiah, 2d chapter, 10th verse, 
in his usual felicitous manner. Monday evening was devoted to the prize decla- 
mations of the Freshmen and Sophomore classes. The speaking was excellent 
and showed careful preparation and good elocutionary drill, it being somewhat 
singular, however, that the Freshmen rather excelled the Sophomores. The com- 
mittee, consisting of Hon. J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, F. C. Chamberlain, of Hart- 
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ford, and Prof. 'T.C. Chamberlin, of Whitewater Normal School, awarded the 
Freshman prize to Mr. Foster, and the Sophomore to Mr. Waterbury. For best 
scholarship in the preceding year the Stanley prize in Junior class was awarded to 
W. C. Dewey, of Toulon, Ill.; the Roger prize for the Sophomores, to T. L. Smedes, 
of Vicksburg, Miss; the Brown prize for the Freshmen, to Geo. E. Bushnell, of 
Beloit. 

Tuesday afternoon was occupied with the reading of papers of from fifteen min- 
utes to half an hour in length, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of the College. Dr. A. L. Chapin, the first and only Presi- 
dent of the College, gave some cordial words of welcome, especially to the Alum- 
ni, of whom their Alma Mater was proud, He then briefly sketched the history of 
the College’s establishment. Rev. D. Clary, who has been identified with the his- 
tory of the College and the city from the outset, discussed the “ Relation of the 
College to the community of Beloit.” Rev. Joseph Collier discussed “The inner 
life of the College from the Student’s point of view.” Prof. J.J. Bushnell, the 
first Professor at Beloit, and one who bore the burden and heat of the day to a 
large degree, read some exceedingly interesting “ Reminiscences of Early Days 
and the financial growth of the College.” Rev. J. W.Strong, of the class of 1858, 
President of Carelton College, Minnesota, read an excellent paper on “ The College 
in relation to the Kingdom of Christ aud Christian Education.” Dr. H. P. Merri- 
man, of Chicago, of the class of 1863, read a very valuable paper on “ The Bear- 
ing of Collegiate Culture on Professional Life.” He particularly referred to the 
benefits of the classical part of the course in this respect. In the evening, Prof. 
J.J. Blaisdell, one of the strongest and most genial of the Faculty, read a strong 
argument on “ The Future of the College,” in favor of its continuing in the course 
of the past, without essential variation, only niuch more abundantly, keeping the 
College a school of distinctive Christian training of the highest type. Rev. L. 
Whiting, of Janesville, then read a very succinct paper on the “Mutual Obliga- 
tions of the College and the Churches.” He was “ sharp, short and decisive.” 

The Alumni Association had a business meeting Tuesday afternoon, electing 
President, H. R. Hobart, of the Chicago Mail, and for Secretary, H. M. Page, of the 
State Journal, of Madison. Intheevening the alumni oration and poem were de- 
livered, the former, by Hon. C. W. Buckley, of Alabama, for some time Superir- 
endent of Public Instruction in that state, was on “'The Duties of Americans in 
Political Affairs,as Augmented by the War.” The poem was by Prof. Peter Hen- 
drickson, of the ciass of 1867, his subject being “ Inspiration.” 

The following was the programme of the Commencement exercises: 


Joseph H. Chamberlain, Beloit—Salutatory in Latin. 
Chas. W. Butlin, Beloit—t Religious Liberty in America.” 
H. A. Tucker, Claridon, Ohio—* Children of St. Peters.” 
tobert C. Bradford, Tomah—* Oid Catholic Conference at Munich.”’ 
Rk. L. Cheney, Emerald Grove— Will Culture.” 
C. L. Goddard, Washington, D. C.—‘* The Plea of a Graduate.”’ 
John A. Merrill, poem—* Nulla Dies Sine Linea.” 
Joseph Chandler, Clinton—‘ Diplomacy, Past and Present.”’ 
Jas. A. Harvey, Argyle, I1],—‘* The Coming Kingdom of Christ.” 
J. E. Storm, Chesterfield, Mich.—‘ Proportional Representation.” 
John A. Merrill, Beloit—*‘ Place of Journalism.” 
Sanfcerd A. Hooper, Troy—‘* Mazzini—Garabaldi—Italy.” 
Jas. S. Gillman, Shullsburg—* Profession of Law.” 
Joseph Chamberlin, Beloit—* Science and Prejudice.” 
Edward D. Lancaster—Valedictorian—** Art and American Character,” 


Among the honorary degrees, that of LL.D. was bestowed on Gov. Washburn. 
An “agreeable dinner,” an “ excellent concert” inthe evening, and a re-union at 
President Chapin’s closed the exercises of an interesting and important anniversary. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY.—The Commencement exercises were from June 20 to 
26. The Trustees were gratified to learn that their Agent, Rev. J. P. Roe, had se- 
cured during the seven months of his service, $26,000 towards endowment; that 
there had been alarge increase in the number of students; and especially, that 
Dr. Steele had declined the tempting offers made him at General Conference, and 
is still to remain at the head of Lawrence University. 

The programme of exercises was as usual, full and inviting. 

Dr. Steele’s Baccalaureate—good sense well put. Rev. O. J. Cowles’ sermon— 
learned, polished, stirring. Superintendent Fallows’s lecture—incesive and elo- 
quent, and Mrs, Miller’s lecture—modest and suggestive, were the various dishes 
of the first and solid course of the feast. The broth-course was omitted. 
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Among the lighter courses were the Preparatory Exhibition, the Prize Contest 
in Declamation, Society and Alumni Reunions, and Commencement. 
The following graduated with credit to themselves and the College: 


Salutatory Addresses, in Latin—John W. Anderson, Oshkosh. 

Oration—“* The American Political System,” Selden J. Lewis, Columbus. 

First Class Oration—“* Educational Tendencies,’ Henry D. Hardacker, Appleton. 
Oration—“ Pantheism,” J. D. Budd, Lancaster. 

Philosophical Oration—* Limitations of Human Freedom,” John Buttensek, Dale. 
First Class Essay—* Time as a Factor in Human Calture,” Mary Cross, Winneconne. 
First Class Oration—‘ The Claims of Labor,” O. T. Williams, Appleton. 

First Class Essay—‘‘ Is Ignorance the Mother of Crime,’’ Clara A. Phinney, Appleton. 
Oration—Warren J. Lander, A. B., Green Bay. 

Essay—Julia Bartholomew, A.B., Lodi. 


The two last were Candidates for the Second Degree. 

The prizes to students were: Lewis—1st, O. A. Curtis; 2d, A. B. Whitman. Pres- 
idents’ for Declamation—Miss Emma C. Pease, J. W. Hume. University for Com- 
position—Miss Bertie A. Johnson, C. Galpin. Scientific—Junior, Harvey A. Ship- 
man; Senior, Miss Clara A. Phinney. Mathematical—Sophomore, A. B. Whitman. 
Fallows’ on Classical Preparatory Examination—O. A. Curtiss; 2d, A. B. Whitman. 
Botanical—Miss E. L. Loud. 

A large number were granted A. M.in course. Rev. C. D. Pillsbury, Rev. H. C. 
Tilton, and Rev. J. B. Bachman were given the honorary degree of A. M.; Presi- 
dent B. W. McLain, of Iowa, the degree of B. D. Ph.; and Rev. 8. Fallows that of 
D. D.—Com. 


MILTON COLLEGE.—At this young, but vigorous institution, the programme on 
commencement day, June 26, was as below: 

Salutatory Oration—J. D. Bond, Milton. 

Oration—" Italy, United and Free,’ Robert D. Whitford, La Clede, Illinois. 

Oration—* Sacrifice and Culture,’ Miss Florence E. Williams, Milton. 

Oration— Centralization, Its Uses and Abuses,” Frederick D. Rozers, Milton. 

Essay— The Present System of Labor,” Miss Ada B. McCraken, Milton. 

Oration—“ Our Politico Social Errors.’’ Isaac L. Mahieu, Sheboygan. 

Oration—‘t The Experiment of Popular Government,” Arthur A. Miller, Milton. 


Essay—‘ Intellectual Triumphs,” Miss L. Eleanor Clarke, Brookfield, N. Y 

Oration—* The Sanction of Truth,’ Dwight Kinney, Whitewater. 

Oration—“t Township System of School Government,” Daniel O. Hibbard, Brookfield, N. Y. 
Oration— The Ideal Weman,” Miss Kate M. Badger, Milton. 

Oration—“ Brazil,’’ Lucius Heritage, Milton. 

Oration—“' Puritan Influence,” E. Stillman Bailey, Milton. 

Oration—“ Our Political Institutions,” J. D. Bond, Milton. 

Valedictory Oration—* Democracy, Its Advantages and Responsibilities,” L. D. Harvey, Milton. 
Conferring the degrees and presenting the diplomas. 

Address to the Graduating Class, by Prof. Edward Searing, A. M. 


Nine students graduated in the teachers’ course, and two in the scientific. 


RACINE COLLEGE.—The exercises commenced with the Bacelauerate Sermon, 
on Sunday, July 7, by the Rev. Mr. Egar, one of the Professors at Nashota. Mon- 
day afternoon was taken up with the exercises of the Addisonian Society, with a 
skech of its work by Mr. Park; a poem by Mr, Strong, “ Annus Miralibis,” some 
harmonious pices, and an oration by Mr. T. L. Sullivan of Indanapolis. Monday 
afternoon six students of the Junior Class contended for the Larrabee prize, given 
to that member of the Junior Class who shall deliver the best original speech and 
show the greatest proficiency in reading. Contrary to the opinions of the audience 
the committee awarded the prize to Mr. Root. The Reunion came off Tuesday. 
Mr. H.C. Dillon was president. Mr. Root delivered a poem, Mr. Landon the ora- 
tion on planting the Ivy. A siver rattle was dedicated to the first baby of the 
class, and various other interesting exercises engaged in. 

Commencement day, Wednesday, July 10th, was the last day of the school year, 
the grand day of the week. The morning hours were occupied in appointing pre- 
fects for the ensuing year, and in the presentation of cricket and base ball cups to 
to the winning clubs. The order of orations, etc., was as follows: 


Latin Salutatory, ‘Dolor Altor Magnanimitatis *°—Herbert Root. 

‘* Political Parties °—E. F. Day, of St. Louis. 

“Scholasticigm ’’—Worth Landon, of Michigan. 

“Science, Past, Present and Future ’’—R. Park, of Chicago. 

Valedictory Oration, ‘* The Human Mind”—H. C. Dillov, of Grant County. 


The Quintard Medal, for the best oratory displayed in the graduating class, was 
awarded to the salutatorian, Mr. Root. The Racine Journal says: 
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“The scene which followed the decision of the committee, beggars description. 
The dissatisfaction at the awarding of the Larrabee Prize had been great, but now 
the indignation of the vast audience was unanimous in opposition to the commit- 
tee. The dignitaries upon the platform left their seats, and, in the very faces of 
the committee, warmly congratulated the Valedictorian, Mr. Dillon, and told him 
that he richly deserved the prize. The young man received from the crowded au- 
dience an ovation worth more than dozen medals.” 


RIPON COLLEGE.—The anniversary exercises began on Friday, the 21st of sune, 
with the Lincolnian Society. The Vedean Society of Ladies occupied Monday 
evening and the Hermeans Tuesday afternoon. President Merriman’s sermon on 
Sunday evening was a very able discussion of the theme, “ Transformation of the 
Body,” and the Literary Society’s address, by Rev. Robert Laird Collyer, of Chi- 
cago, was fresh, vigorous and enlivening. The subject was “ Personality.” 

Wednesday morning the exercises of the graduating class took place at Opera 
Hall, with the following: 


Oration—“ Trades-Unions,”’ H. M. Wilcox, Ripon. 

Essay—‘ Subjection tc Fashion,”’ Margaret B. Shoemaker, Branchville, N. J. 

Oration—“ Errors in Church Extension,” James M. Brush, Brushville. 

Essay—‘* The Explorations of Father Marquette,” Sarah E. Scribner, Ripon. 

Oration—‘* Unlimited Freedom of Discussion,’ John W. Allen, Jr., Ripon. 

Scientific Peper— Color in Decoration,’ Martha A. Shepard, Mankato, Min. 

These essays and orations were of solid worth, and those who are skeptical in 
regard to the possibility of securing scholarship among women, might have helped 
themselves to a sound faith by hearing them. 

Rev. W.S. Alexander, just appointed by the American Board Superintendent of 
Missions in Milan, Italy, gave the Commencement Address, on “ The Claims of the 
Age upon Educated Classes.” It was an earnest and timely appeal for an educa- 
tion that shall not end in itself, but shall look to the demands for its use in an age 
which is developing with extraordinary rapidity. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE, Prairie du Chien.—The Prairie du Chien Courier gives 
quite a full and very commendatory account of the commencement exercises of St. 
John’s College there, under the charge of a Catholic Brotherhood, which gave its 
first exhibition a year since. The Courier says: “It was a pleasing sight to all 
who wish to see the intellectual powers improved, and correct principles incul- 
cated, to witness the progress made by the students, as evidenced by the com- 
mencement exercises.” 

“The literary exercises were closed with an able address by Prof. J. J. Lalor, of 
Milwaukee, who is so well and favorably known that the mere mention of his 
name is sufficient to indicate the character of the address.” 


PLATLEVILLE STATE NORMAL Scuoou.—The examinations and anniversary 
exercises of the State Normal School passed off in a most satisfactory manner. 
The examinations on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday showed most thorough 
instruction on the part of teachers, and earnest and intelligent application on the 
part of pupils. 

The Commencement exercises took place on Thursday, June 27. The following 
is the progrmme: 

Essay—* Pebbles,” Lou A. Falley. 

Oration—" Civilization,’ Aaron 8S. Newcomb. 

Oration—“ Character the Result of Influence,’’ Eugene R. Boynton. 

Oration— The:Starry Heavens,” Dwight R. Crowel. 

Essay—* At the Portal,’ Marrilla Secor. 

Oration—‘‘ Hew to Line,”* Geo. J. Schellenger. 

Essay—‘‘ Crumbs,”’ Lydia Ruggles. es 5, 
Oration—*‘ Imagination, its Use and Abuse,” William A. Jones. 
Class Oration—George D. Utt, Class of 1871. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler addressed the audience in behalf of the Normal Regents, 
and W. A. De La Matyr for the Committee on Examination. 

The dedication of the Class Tree in the afternoon and memorial exercises, and the 
meeting of the Alumni Association in the evening, at the Streeter House, where an 
excellent supper was given to invited guests, happily closed the week. 


WHITEWATER NORMAL ScHoou.—The closing exercises of the year began with 
very satisfactory examinations, Tuesday, June 17. The Lincolnian Society occu- 
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pied Thursday evening, with an interesting programme, and the Young Ladies 
Society, Friday evening, with one of like character ; followed by a concert on Sat- 
urday evening. On Monday evening L. A. TayLor, of La Crosse, gave a lecture 
on Margaret Fuller Ossoli, for the young ladies, and Rev. Dr. DUDLEY, of Milwau- 
kee, addressed the young men on Tuesday evening, on “ Advanced Culture.” 
These lectures are highly spoken of by the Whitewater Register. 

The Academic Department held its annual exercises on Wednesday, under the 
direction of Prof. Rockwood, giving much satisfaction to the friends present, and 
in the evening the State Superintendent lectured before the graduating class of 
the Normal School. 

The orations and essays of the class, on Thursday, commencement day, were as 
follows : 

Oration—“ Science and the World,” F. H. King, Whitewater. 
wee Do not trample on the Flowers while gazing at the Stars.”’ Miss O. E. Taylor, Broad- 

Essay—‘ Links,’’ Helen U. Sturtevant, Delavan. 

ad ‘** Joseph’s Sheaf,”’ Elmina Rice, Johnstown. ; 
‘© © The Workman dies, but the Work goes on,” Annie M. Green, Spring Prairie. 

Valedictory—“ Light,” Mary DeLany, Whitewater. 

The conferring of diplomas, a song from the graceful pen of Mrs. Arey, a recep- 
tion at the President’s house in the afternoon, and a pleasant re-union in the even- 
ing, closed a season of profit and pleasure. 


ALBION ACADEMY.—The closing week at Albion was full of interest. The exer- 
cises began with a session of the Badger Society on Saturday evening. The an- 
nual sermon, by Rev. L.C. Rogers, on Sunday evening, was a very able discourse, on 
the Four-fold Bleseings of the Gospel.” On Monday evening, the annual oration 
by General Fallows, was the best oration ever given at Albion. Tuesday evening, 
an address before the literary societies, by Professor Chamberlin, of Whitewater, a 
very instructive lecturer, but one needed pencil and paper to receive the highest 
profit from his lecture. On Wednesday the usual anniversary exercises came off, 
according to the programme below: 


Light—W. R. Campbell), Blue Mounds. 

Harvest Home—Viola Webster, Albion. 

The Money King—G, W. Latta, Clinton Junction. 
Sorrows the Crucible of Characte:—Ella Laing, Oakland. 
Ruts—G. W. Burdick, Utica. 

Development of Character—Maggie Gardner, Albion. 
Swords and Plowshares—N. N. Doan, Rutland. 
Music—Clara McDougal, Albion. 

A Higher Civilization—Mrs. M. V. Hatch, Deansville. 
Labor Reform—L. D. Roberts, Stoughton. 

Diversity ef Employment—Miss N. A. Heimdal, Deerfield. 
The Life More than Meat—G. W. Currier, Waits River, Vt. 
The Law of Excellence—Rachie Lawton, Albion. 

Civil Government—A. R. Ames, Door Creek. 


The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was conferred upon Mr. A. R. Ames, of 
Door Creek, and Mr. G. W. Currier, of Wait’s River, Vt. The music was by Prof. 
Brand and his glee club, of Madison. Prof. Brand paid a high compliment to Miss 
Augusta Head, teacher of instrumental music in the Academy. The Academy was 
never more flourishing than now. There is but one course for graduation—a class- 
ical course of four years. The Academy furnishes from thirty to sixty teachers of 
common schools annually.—Com. 


Santa CLARA ACADEMY.—This institution, formerly located at Benton, La Fay- 
ette County, is now at Sinsiniwa Mound. It is in charge of the Dominican Sisters. 
The Commencement exercises took place June 18. The Dubuque Herald says: 

“To give an idea of the reputation the Academy sustains abroad, we state that 
eighty-five scholars are attending from Georgia, Missouri, Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
besides those from Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin; and two have sought the precincts 
of this seat of learning from across the Atlantic in Ireland. Atthe Commence- 
ment each of the scholars acquitted themselves nobly, and the managers of the 
St. Clara’s may take pride in the results. The scholars exhibit a thorough culture 
and affectionate devotion to their work, and this fact is of itself a compliment to 
the theory of teaching as practiced thére. 


The \Metropolis of the Universe-—London has 3,251,800 inhabitants within its 
circuit of 122 square miles, or 2,664 inhabitants to one square mile! 
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